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INTRODUCTION. 

In  furtherance  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the 
founders  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society,  now  the  his¬ 
torical  department  of  the  Essex  Institute,  this  publica¬ 
tion  was  commenced  in  1859.  Thirteen  volumes  have 
been  printed,  containing  abstracts  of  deeds,  wills,  and 
other  documents  deposited  in  the  offices  of  the  county  of 
Essex,  records  of  births,  baptisms,  marriages  and  deaths, 
etc.,  gleanings  from  town  and  church  records,  and  com¬ 
munications  of  a  kindred  nature  from  other  sources. 

Since  the  tirst  issue  of  this  serial  a  great  interest  has 
been  awakened  in  historical  studies,  especially  in  that  of 
genealogy.  Materials  for  the  history  of  the  descendants 
of  many  of  our  early  settlers  have  been  collected,  some 
of  which  have  been  pre^jared  and  printed  in  these  vol¬ 
umes,  and  others  are  in  a  state  of  forwardness  to  appear 
in  future  issues. 

The  annexed  table,  communicated  by  Dr.  James  A. 
Emmerton,  an  associate  member,  exhibits  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  direction.  The  committee  trust  that 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  Institute  and  the  students 
of  our  local  history  will  tiud  iu  these  volumes  sufficient 
merit  to  bestow  a  liberal  patronage. 

(i) 


II 


AN  ALPHABETICAL  INDEX  TO  THE 
GENEALOGICAL  PAPERS  IN  VOLS.  I  TO  XIII  OF  THE 
HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  ESSEX  INSTITUTE. 

The  examination  of  so  many  tables  of  contents  and 
indices  of  names  to  discover  a  family  history,  or  recall  a 
half  forgotten  fact,  has  become  an  onerous  task.  To  fa¬ 
cilitate  research  the  subjoined  index  to  these  volumes  of 
the  Collections  has  been  prepared,  giving  the  number 
of  volume  and  page  of  the  family  histories  and  of  the  more 
extended  biographical  and  personal  notices.  [The  for¬ 
mer  are  in  Italics.] 

It  may  prove  to  those  who  consult  these  volumes  as 
efficient  a  time  saver  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  to  the 
compiler. 


Allen,  i,  187. 
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Barton,  vi.  161. 

ISecket,  viii,  139. 
lirny^  vii,  244 ;  viii,  82. 
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Brown,  vii,  2.56. 
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Dean,  ii,  101 ;  xiii,  263. 
Delhonde,  vii.  205. 

Derby,  iii,  1.54,  201, 

283. 

Dcvereux,  iv,260. 

Emery,  ix,  113. 

Felt,  IX,  115. 

Fieke,  viii,  175. 

Frost,  vi,  113. 

Oahtman,  viii,  74. 
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[Sec  also  Essex  Lodge,  vols.  iii.  iv;  .Salem  Commo.i,  vol.  iv;  Pickman's 
*■  Houses,”  vol.  vi ;  Upliam’s  Town  Record -i,  vol.  ix.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ORIGIN  OF  SHORT-HAND  WRITING. 

Short-hand  writing,  though  understood  and  practised  by 
comparatively  few  persons,  has  always  been  regarded  as 
possessing  a  high  value  and  importance,  both  as  an  aid  to 
literary  labor,  and  as  a  means  of  preseiwing  extemporary 
discourse.  A  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  this 
art,  and  of  some  of  the  principal  methods  of  short-hand  that 
have  prevailed  in  former  times,  may  be  not  without  interest 
as  a  matter  of  curious  history,  and  may  also  have  some  value 
as  a  guide  in  the  study  of  ancient  manuscripts  in  which 
short-hand  writing  occurs.  Many  of  the  principles  now  rec¬ 
ognized  as  most  necessary  to  render  such  a  method  of  writ¬ 
ing  practically  useful,  were  either  laid  down  in  the  old 
systems  of  short-hand,  or  have  been  suggested  by  a  com¬ 
parative  study  of  them. 

The  term  short-hand,  in  its  general  signification,  denotes 
any  abbreviated  or  contracted  method  of  Avriting  having  for 
its  object  compactness  or  celerity,  and  consisting  in  the  use 
of  word-signs,  abbreviations,  or  special  characters  more 
suitable  for  rapid  writing  than  the  ordinary  letters.  The 

•Copyright,  1876,  by  Wm.  P.  Ufuam. 
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usual  writing  is  sometimes  called  long-hand  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  shorter  method.  Among  the  various  names  applied 
to  this  art  that  which  is  now  most  generally  used  to  denote 
short-hand  writing  of  any  kind,  is  stenography,  from  the 
Greek,  contracted,  and  writing. 

Where  the  short-hand  is  based  upon  the  ordinary  alphabet, 
or  upon  a  scries  of  characters  arranged  to  confonn  to  the 
ordinary  alphabet,  it  may  be  called  alphabetic  short-hand,  the 
word  alphabet  being  derived  from  the  Greek  names  for  the 
two  first  letters  a  and  b.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
based  upon  a  series  of  characters  representing  the  articulate 
sounds  of  speech  without  regard  to  the  ordinary  alphabet,  it 
is  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former,  phonetic  shoi't- 
haiid ;  the  word  phonetic  being  derived  fi’om  the  Greek  word 
fwvi;,  the  voice,  or  a  sound  of  the  voice. 

Although  most  of  the  systems  that  have  existed  in  former 
times  were  alphabetic,  phonetic  shoi’t-hand  —  that  is,  short¬ 
hand  following  the  sound  without  regard  to  the  ordinary 
spelling — is  by  no  means  a  recent  invention,  for  many  of  the 
very  numerous  systems  devised  during  the  last  two  or  three 
ceuturies  have  had  such  a  phonetic  structure.  This  phonetic 
principle  was  very  skilfully  applied  to  the  construction  of  a 
short-haud  alphabet,  in  the  system  invented  by  Isaac  Pitman, 
first  published  at  London  in  1837,  and  since,  with  various 
modifications,  extensively  adopted  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States.  The  wnme  phonography ,  which  Pitman  gave 
to  his  system,  is  sometimes  erroneously  used  as  designating 
any  phonetic  system  of  short-hand.  The  word  phonogniphy, 
by  its  derivation,  signifies  voice-writing  or  sound-writing. 
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The  art  of  short-hand  writing,  in  its  alphabetic  form  at  least, 
comes  down  to  us  from  a  remote  antiquity.  It  is  said  that  the 
Greeks  had  under  the  name  of  ra'^oypa'tfr,  "quick-writers,” 
and  arinetoypdipoi  "writers  by  signs,”  scribes  who  practised 
the  art  of  writing  with  the  rapidity  of  speech.  Diogenes 
Laertius  in  his  life  of  Xenophon, i  the  famous  general,  phil¬ 
osopher  and  historian,  states  that  "he  first  of  all,  taking 
notes  of  what  was  spoken,  published  the  memorable  things 
he  had  written  down.”^  In  this  manner  the  conversations  of 
Socr.ites,  now  known  as  the  Memorabilia,  were  preserved  by 
Xenophon,  his  pupil.  Although  from  such  evidence  it  has 
been  generally  considered  that  the  art  of  short-hand  ■was 
communicated  to  the  Greeks  by  Xenophon,  if  he  were  not 
the  inventor  of  it,^  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  used 
any  characters  different  from  the  ordinary  letters,  as  no 
traces  of  their  employment  exist  in  his  writings.^  Probably 
his  system  was  one  simply  of  abbreviations  enabling  him  to 
make  memoranda  of  what  he  heard,  which  he  afterwards 
filled  out  from  memory. 

The  highest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult,  end 
which  this  art  of  short-hand  has  in  view,  is  the  ability  to 
"  follow  speech  ”  or  to  "  report  verbatim that  is,  to  take 
down  in  writing  the  words  of  a  speaker  as  rapidly  as  they 
are  uttered.  One  can  easily  understand,  therefore,  that  such 
an  art  would  naturally  be  developed  with  the  increase  of  free 


(•  Born  about  the  year  430  B.  C.) 

3  Kat  irpwrof  virocnjf&etwraficror  tA  AcyofLera,  cis  arOpwirov;  airo^nj/biorev^aTa 

friYpat^ac. 

(>  Home’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliography,  London  1814,  p.  118.) 
Historical  Account  of  Short-Hand,  Lewis,  p.  22.) 
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institutions,  popular  discourses  and  scientific  or  philosophical 
discussions.  The  acute  perception  and  inventive  genius  of 
the  Greeks  could  hardl3^  fail  to  hit  upon  some  method  of 
writing  which  would  enable  them  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  the  eloquent  harangues  of  their  orators,  or  to  fix  in 
und^dng  characters  the  wise  precepts  and  almost  inspired 
thoughts  of  the  great  masters  of  philosophy.  Although  but 
little  is  known  as  to  the  history  of  shoi-t-hand  writing  in 
ancient  times,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  a  frequent 
use  of  it  among  the  earlj'  Greeks,  and  that  it  flourished  most 
during  the  period  of  the  highest  civilization,  and  fell  into 
disuse  with  its  decline. 

Among  other  improvements  in  science  and  the  arts  which  • 
followed  the  conquest  of  Greece  hy  the  Romans,  the  method 
of  rapid  writing,  which  appeal’s  then. to  have  been  much  em¬ 
ployed  b}’  Greek  writers,  was  introduced  into  Ital}'’,  and,  about 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire,  gave 
rise  to  a  distinct  profession ;  the  scribes  who  practised  the 
art  being  called  notarii,  and  the  characters  or  signs  which 
the}'^  used  being  called  noloe.  The  art  was  taught  by  masters 
or  special  professors ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Augustus 
there  existed  in  the  Empire  as  many  as  three  hundred 
schools  where  gratuitous  instruction  was  given.®  The  word 
notoe,  or  "  notes  ”  was  also  used  to  designate  another  kind  of 
writing  where  the  ordinal’}'  letters  were  used,  one  or  two 
letters  of  a  word  being  substituted  for  the  word  itself  for 
the  sake  of  brevity  ;  as  M,  for  Marcus,  Cos,  for  Consul,  P.  R. 


*  Histoire  de  Stcnographie,  Scott  de  MartinvUle,  Paris,  1849. 
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for  Populus  Romanus,  etc. ;  or  one  letter  being  substituted 
for  another  for  secrecy ;  thus  Suetonius  relates  of  Caesar 
(chap.  56),  and  of  Augustus  (chap.  88),  that  they  used 
such  a  method  substituting  6  for  a,  c  for  b,  etc.  This  writ¬ 
ing  was  called  notce  literce,  the  short-hand  notes  being  called 
notoe  non  literce.  "Writers  upon  this  subject  have  sometimes 
confounded  these  two  kinds  of  notes.  The  use  of  short-hand 
writing  under  the  name  of  notoe  Tironianoe,  or  notce  Tironis  ac 
iSenecce,  continued  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  ;  but  during  the 
latter  part  of  that  period  it  was  only  employed  as  a  compendi¬ 
ous  method  of  writing  in  manuscripts  and  in  public  documents, 
such  as  capitularies  or  codices  containing  ecclesiastical  or 
civil  codes  and  regulations.  The  notoe  fell  into  disuse  in 
France  toward  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  and  in  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  After  that  time 
scarcely  any  of  them  appear  in  manuscripts  except  the  ab¬ 
breviations  of  et  by  the  sign  T,  and  of  us  at  the  end  of  words 
by  ^  to  which  might  be  added  pei’haps  the  dash  —  placed 
over  a  word  to  indicate  the  omission  of  m  or  n. 

The  early  writers  give  us  no  definite  description  of  this 
ancient  system  of  short-hand,  and  our  knowledge  of  its 
nature  is  derived  only  from  a  few  manuscripts,  written  in 
what  are  called  the  notoe  Tironianoe,  none  of  which  probably 
are  older  than  the  fifth  or  sixth  century .7  From  wdiat  we 


*  Horne’s  Introduction,  cited  above.  He  refers  to  Petisci  Lexicon  tom.  2,  p.  277; 
Lnnibinct,  Recherches  pp.  32-5;  and  Peignot,  Diet.  tom.  2,  pp.  207-9. 

’  The  absence  of  any  specimens  of  sliort-hand  writing  during  the  earlier  centuries  is 
accounted  for  by  the  perishable  nature  of  tlie  material  used,  namely,  a  tablet  spread 
with  a  layer  of  wax  and  written  upon  with  an  iron  style. — Lewis,  p.  28. 
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can  learn  of  it  the  method  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the 
employment  of  a  very  great  number  of  signs  composed  of 
charactei-s,  and  representing  each  a  particular  word  in  the 
Latin  language.  The  most  distinctive  letter  or  syllable  of  a 
word  was  represented  by  a  special  character,  and  the  rest  of 
the  word  was  more  or  less  fully  indicated  by  additional  char¬ 
acters  placed  above,  below,  or  at  the  side  of  the  first  char¬ 
acter. 

In  the  few  specimens  that  we  have  of  this  ancient  short¬ 
hand  writing  it  is  evident  that  the  same  letter  or  the  same 
syllable  is  not  always  represented  by  the  same  character, 
nor  does  each  diameter  always  have  the  same  signification. 
Indeed  this  want  of  uniformity,  and  of  any  fixed  rule  of  struc¬ 
ture,  is  so  great  as  to  give  to  the  writing  the  appearance  of 
being  composed  of  mere  signs  for  words,  wholly  arbitrary, 
or  simply  ideographic,  like  the  arbitrary  marks  that  were 
used  in  connection  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
or  those  which  are  supposed  to  form  the  basis  of  the  Chinese 
writing.  Whether  this  was  characteristic  of  the  "  Tironian 
notes  ”  at  the  time  the  system  was  first  invented,  or  whether, 
as  would  be  more  likely,  it  is  owing  to  the  subsequent 
additions  that  were  made  to  its  list  of  word-signs,  and  to 
changes  in  the  manner  of  its  use  from  time  to  time,  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  In  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  it  certainly  seems  veiy  poorly  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  following  speech,  both  from  the  complex  form 
of  many  of  its  word-signs,  and  from  the  almost  incredible 
exertion  of  memory  that  must  have  been  necessary  in  order 
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to  make  any  rapid  use  of  so  great  a  number  of  arbitrary 
characters.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  a  very 
rapid  system  of  short-hand  existed  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and 
during  the  first  years  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  name 
notm  Tironianoe,  or  Tironian  notes,  is  derived  from  Tiro,  the 
lihertus  or  "  freedman  ”  of  Cicero,  who  is  said  to  have  im¬ 
proved  and  reduced  to  order  a  system  of  short-hand  invented 
by  the  poet  Ennius. »  Sallust  has  preserved  in  his  history 
of  Catiline  a  speech  by  Cato  against  Ctesar  in  the  Roman 
Senate,  which  Tiro  is  said  to  have  taken  down  at  its  delivery 
by  means  of  these  short-hand  notes.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of 
Cato  the  Younger,  relates  that  "  Of  Cato’s  speeches  this  alone, 
it  is  said,  has  been  preserved ;  for  Cicero,  the  Consul,  had 
placed  about  in  various  parts  of  the  Senate  Chamber  the 
most  expert  writers,  having  previously  taught  them  the  use 
of  notes  {arj'isia)  which  expressed  by  minute  and  short 
strokes  many  letters.  For  they  did  not  at  that  time  have  or 
employ  the  so-called  short-hand  writers  (^(tr,!isioypd<pou!;'),  but 
then  first,  as  it  is  said,  do  traces  of  them  appear.” 


^Born  in  the  year  23!),  B.  C. 


CHAPTER  II. 


REFERENCES  TO  SHORT-HAND  BY  ANCIENT  AUTHORS. 

The' following  passages  from  the  early  Koman  writers  show 
the  perfection  to  which  this  art  had  been  carried,  and  the  ad¬ 
miration  with  which  its  successfnl  use  was  regarded.  Sene¬ 
ca,  the  Philosopher,  says,  in  his  ninetieth  Epistle,  ''Quid 
loquar  verhorum  notas,  qidbiis,  quamvis  cilata  excipilur  ora- 
tio,  et  celerilatem  linf/tioe  manus  sequilurf  Vilissimorum 
mancipiorum  ida  commenta  sunt”  "What  shall  I  say  of  the 
notes  for  words,  by  which,  however  rapidly  a  speech  may  he 
delivered,  the  hand  follows  the  quickness  of  the  tongue. 
These  are  the  invention  of  the  despised  slaves.”^  Martial’s 
epigram  208,  book  14,  celebrates  the  skill  of  the  notarius. 

“Currant  verba  licet,  manus  est  velocior  illis, 

Nondum  lingua  suum,  dextra  peregit  opus.” 

"Though  the  words  run,  the  hand  runs  swifter  than  they; 
before  the  tongue  has  finished,  the  right  hand  has  completed 
its  work.” 

Ausonius,  a  celebrated  Koman  poet  of  the  fourth  century, 
pays  his  tribute  to  short-hand  as  follows.  (Epigram  146). 

AD  NOTARIUM  VELOCISSIME  EXCIPIEXTEM. 

“  Puer,  notarum  prsepetum 
Soiers  minister,  advola. 

Bipatcns  pugillar  expedi, 


>  Much  of  the  writing  among  the  Romans  was  done  by  slaves,  or  freedmen,  among 
whom  were  many  persons  of  intelligence  and  learning,  such  as  Tiro  the  freedman  and 
riend  of  Cicero. 
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Cui  mnlta  fnndi  copia, 

Punctis  peracta  singulis, 

Ut  una  vox  absolvitur, 

Evolvo  libros  uberes, 

Instarque  densse  grandinis 
Torrente  lingua  pcrstrepo. 

Tibi  nec  aures  ambigunt, 

Nec  occupatur  paglna. 

Et  naota  parce  dextera 
Volat  per  sequor  cereum. 

Cum  maximc  nuiic  proloquor, 

Circumloquentis  ambitu, 

Tu  sensa  nostri  pectoris 
Ut  dicta  jam  ceiis  tones. 

Sentire  tarn  velox  milii 
Vellera  dedisset  mens  mea, 

Quam  prmpetis  dextra:  fuga 
Tu  me  loqucntem  prajvenis. 

Quls,  quffiso,  quis  me  prodidit? 

Quis  ista  jam  dixit  tibi, 

Qua;  cogitabam  dicere? 

Quae  furta  corde  in  intlmo 
.  Exercet  ales  dextera? 

Quis  ordo  rerum  tarn  novus, 

Veniat  in  anres  ut  tuas, 

Quod  lingua  nonduni  absolverlt? 

Doctrina  non  lisec  praestitit 
Nec  ulla'tam  velox  manus 
Celeripedis  compendii. 

Natura  munus  hoc  tibi, 

Densquc  donum  tradidit : 

Quae  loquerer  ut  scires  prius ; 

Ideinque  velles,  quod  volo. 

TO  THE  MOST  SWIFTLY  REPORTING  notavius. 

"Hasten,  youth,  skilled  in  the  swift  short-hand.  Bring 
hither  the  two-leaved  tablet  on  which  are  so  many  words  by 
single  points  expressed,  as  a  single  sound  is  uttered.  I  un- 
rol  the  well  filled  books,  and  like  a  storm  of  dense  hail  I 
rapidly  read.  Thou  hearest  all  rightly,  and  yet  thy  page  is 
not  filled.  Thy  hand  deftly  moved  flies  over  the  waxen  sur¬ 
face.  Even  now,  while  my  speech  is  most  prolix  with  I'ound- 
about  circumlocution,  thou  hast  fixed  on  the  waxen  tablets 
the  thoughts  of  my  breast  while  they  are  uttered.  I  would 
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that  my  mind  could  have  thought  as  swift  as  thy  skilful  right 
hand.  Thou  anticipatest  my  speech.  Who,  1  ask,  who  has 
betrayed  me?  Who  has  already  told  you  of  what  I  was 
thinking  to  say?  What  thefts  in  my  inmost  heart  has  your 
winged  right  hand  committed  ?  What  is  this  new  order  of 
things,  that  that  should  come  to  your  ears  which  the  tongue 
had  not  yet  spoken?  No  learning  has  caused  it;  no  other 
hand  is  so  swift  with  the  flying  contractions.  Nature  has 
bi’ought  thee  the  skill,  and  God  the  gift  has  bestowed,  that 
what  I  would  speak  thou  shoulds’t  know,  and  what  I  might 
wish,  thou  shoulds’t  wish.” 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  lines  of  Manilius,  an  early 
Roman  poet,  referring  to  the  fortune  of  him  who  should  be 
born  under  the  sign  Virgo  (Astronomica,  book  4). 

Hie  et  scriptor  erit  felix,  cul  litera  verbum  est, 

Quique  notis  linguam  superet,  cursumque  loquentis. 

Excipiet  lougas  nova  per  compendia  voces. 

"  And  he  shall  be  the  fortunate  writer  to  whom  a  letter  is 
a  word.  By  his  notes  he  shall  surpass  the  tongue  and  the 
quickness  of  speech.  He  shall  take  down  long  sentences  by 
new  contractions.” 

In  a  hymn  upon  the  death  of  Cassianus,  who  was  slain  by 
his  scholars  using  their  styles,  or  writing  instruments,  as 
weapons,  Prudentius,  a  poet  of  the  fourth  century,  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  teacher  of  short-hand  : 

Praefuerat  studiis  pueriiibus,  et  grege  multo 
Septus  magister  literarum  sederat 
Verba  notis  brevibus  comprendere  cuncta  paratus 
Raptimque  punctis  dicta  prsepetibus  sequi. 

"The  master  of  the  school  presided  over  the  youthful 
studies,  and  sat  enclosed  by  a  great  multitude  prepared  to 
take  down  all  words  by  short  notes,  and  swiftly  to  follow 
the  speech  with  flying  points.” 
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These  high  encomiums  and  graphic  descriptions,  although 
much  allowance  should  be  made  for  poetic  exaggeration, 
seem  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  short-hand  system  in  use 
among  the  Romans  nearly  two  thousand  yeai*8  ago  must  have 
been  capable  of  being  employed  for  reporting  speech.  If 
we  can  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  that  system  from 
the  specimens  of  the  Tironian  notes,  so-called,  now  extant, 
or  from  the  general  statements  of  those  writers  who  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  subject,  we  should  conclude  that  it  originated 
in  a  simple  method  of  extreme  abbreviation,  letters  being 
substituted  for  words,  and  whole  sentences  being  represented 
by  a  few  letters.  Of  course  the  memory  and  the  context 
must  have  been  very  much  depended  upon  to  render  such 
writing  legible. 

Bishop  Wilkins  gives  the  following  account  of  the  notes, 
or  ancient  short-hand.** 

"  These  were  single  letters  or  marks  whereby  the  Romans 
were  wont  to  express  whole  words.  Ennius  is  said  to  have 
invented  eleven  hundred  of  these  ;  to  which  number,  Tullius 
Tyro,  Cicero’s  lihertus  (others  say  Cicero  himself),  added 
divers  others,  to  signifie  ihQ  particles  of  speech  ;  after  whom 
Philargyrus  the  Samian  and  Maecenas  added  yet  more.  After 
these  Annaeus  Seneca  is  said  to  have  laboured  in  the  regulat¬ 
ing  and  digesting  of  those  former  notes ;  to  which  adding 
many  of  his  own  he  augmented  the  whole  number  to  five 
thousaud,  published  by  Janus  Gruterus;  though  amongst  his 
there  are  divers' of  a  later  invention,  relating  to  Christian  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  have  been  added  since  (as  ’tis  said)  by  S. 
Cyprian,  the  Martyr.  The  way  of  writing  by  these  did  re¬ 
quire  a  vast  memory  and  labour.” 


°  Essay  towards  a  Beal  Character,  Ac.,  London,  1668,  p.  13. 
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That  Cicero  was  familiar  with  short-hand  is  evident  from 
the  following  passage  in  his  letter  to  Atticus  (lib.  xiii,  epist. 
32)  ;  El,  quod  ad  te  de  decern  legatis  scripsi,  parum  intel- 
lexisti;  credo,  quia  dtd  arj/ielmv  scripseram.  "You  did  not 
understand  what  I  wrote  to  you  concerning  the  ten  deputies, 
because,  I  suppose,  I  wrote  in  short-hand.”  Carpentier,. 
whose  work  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  thinks  that  the  use 
of  the  Greek  word  for  short-hand,  o-ij.ueea,  by  Cicero,  and 
also  by  Plutarch  (see  above  p.  7),  indicates  that  the  art  was 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  that  Cicero  could  not  be  the 
inventor  of  it,  "as  Plutarch  would  not  have  defrauded- him  of 
the  praise  justly  due  him,  nor  would  Cicero  himself  have  left 
it  to  be  commemorated  by  others,” 


CHAPTER  III. 


SPECIMENS  OF  ROMAN  SHORT-HAND. 

The  notce  were  published  in  1603  by  Gruter,  under  the 
title  Notm  Romanorum  Veterum,  quibus  litem  verhum  facit, 
I'ullii  Tironis  el  Annoei  Senecoe  erutodque  mine  primum  edi- 
toeque.  In  an  edition  of  Gruter’s  Inseriptions,  by  Greevius, 
Amsterdam,  1707,  his  list  of  the  Notoe  Tironis  ac  Senecoe  is 
given  as  an  appendix.  The  editor,  in  his  preface,  remarks 
that,  although  "  no  author  can  be  assigned  to  them  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  it  is  probable  that  some  few  were  in  use  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  whether  invented  by  Tiro  or  by  some  other,  and  that 
they  W'ere  increased  by  the  industry  of  later  times.  Thus 
Vossius,  lib.  IV  de  vitio  sermonis,  cap.  ii,  rightly  thinks  that 
very  many  additions  were  made  to  this  system  by  later  writ¬ 
ers  ;  which  is  indeed  quite  evident  from  the  number  of  words 
in  it  abhorrent  to  the  Augustan  age,  and  even  barbarous, 
lleinesius  (ad  inscriptionem  cv  classis  primoe)  thinks  it  was 

the  work  of  the  fifth  century . Salmasius  refers 

it  to  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  wdio  lived  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  because  in  an  ancient  book  on  tliese 
notes  he  had  seen  a  preface  in  Avhich  the  compiler  dedicates 
his  book  to  Pope  Gregory,  and  states  that  he  collected  these 
notes  by  his  command.”  Attention  is  also  called  to  the 
names  of  the  Roman  emperors  given  in  the  list  of  these 
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notes  published  by  Gruter,  the  last  name  being  that  of  An¬ 
toninus,  which  would  indicate  that  the  date  of  these  notes 
was  not  long  after  the  reign  of  that  emperor  (A.  D.  138 — 
161). 

A  few  of  the  "  notes  ”  taken  from  the  first  page  of  Gruter’s 
list  will  serve  as  specimens.  The  whole  list  comprises  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  words  and  terminations  arranged  in  columns 
without  any  particular  order,  and  rather  rudely  engraved ;  a 
sort  of  moles  indigesla,  as  Carpentier  calls  it,  not  very  en¬ 
couraging  to  one  who  would  hope  to  find  in  it  a  key  to  the 
Roman  system  of  short-hand. 
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A  small  table  of  the  same  "Tironian  notes”  is  given  by 
Mabilloii  (De  Re  Diplomatica,  Lutctiie  Parisiorum,  1681,  p. 
457),  from  which  I  take  the  following : 
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A  very  full  account  of  these  "  Tironian  notes,”  together 
with  representations  of  certain  charters  or  decrees  of  Louis 
the  Pious,  successor  of  Charlemagne,  written  in  these  short¬ 
hand  characters  in  a  royal  codex  of  the  ninth  century,  was 
published  in  1747,  at  Paris,  by  Pierre  Carpentier,  under  the 
title  ”  Alphabetum  Tironianum,  seu  Notas  Tironis  explicandi 
ISIethodus,”  <&c.  The  system  seems  to  be  substantially,  if 
not  wholly,  the  same  as  that  of  the  notes  given  by  Gruter 
and  by  Mabillon.  Carpentier  does  not  give  any  alphabet  of 
the  characters  for  letters,  but  arranges  in  alphabetical  order 
about  six  hundred  words  wi4h  the  signs  that  represent  them. 
From  this  list  it  appears  that  twenty-one  letters  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  at  least  sixty-seven  characters,  a  different  charac¬ 
ter  being  used  for  the  same  letter  in  different  words.  In 
fact,  the  system  seems  to  be  devoid  of  any  certain  or  uni¬ 
form  rule.  Numerous  tables  of  signs  for  terminations  are 
added  in  which  the  same  irregularity  and  uncertainty  is 
apparent. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  one  of  the  charters  of 
Louis  the  Pious,  written  in  these  "  notes  ”  during  the  early 
part  of  the  ninth  century,  copied  from  a  fac-simile  given  by 
Carpentier.  I  have  altered  the  division  of  the  lines  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  the  width  of  the  page,  but  have  preserved  the 
size  of  the  characters  and  the  closeness  of  the  writing,  so  as 
to  show  the  general  appearance  and  the  degree  of  compact¬ 
ness  of  the  original.  I  also  give  Carpentier’s  Latin  version. 

Each  portion  of  the  version  indicated  by  the  figure  in  the 
margin  corresponds  to  one  line  of  the  short-hand  fac-siinile. 
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[CIIARTA  XXXIII.] 

c*'.  V*  ^ 

^  t-^  T--i<^kKV'K'<;«^-t»-i,  K^-a*. 

^  «4i  »  ^1  1^*141  tV'*4i'^*^***‘ ^  7  ^ 

S«  s  >K  v^l- v^  »<t^  Ci«^V  -rfr  V 

li^viiiri,  «^*<^^  H/;;:  /t 

^>;».  SL*“.:<»»'  g  ^  'f'e>A.;  L<i  « >^L 

^  ^ 7  ^  <fKTTr 

A.  n  ;t  y^  -^1  /<L  i  o'  «a.5  '>wt*’  01  <L')s 

^r'i'  ^‘'\ *%'  ^t'*'<K-''  <^0/  ?/  91 

*L  V  /i^  0^-^il  '^''  ^  I  S.  cX/K<Vc^  ^  iTC^  'XA*^  cr 
(gl.n*  L,ot^ -I-c\i.(^  H'^^»tr'*S''“ ‘^‘>7 3” 

O'  Vyi^T— - jX  * 

1? s'* •:! ^ XT^ 

«».  C,  Sw  'tC  tH-aV-i  «»  <*-  6 

V'Vtt  S  •  t'  ^  '^* 

'*1  k'v:^  • 

•V  S  C^O“A^CK- . . 


[CIIARTA  XXXIII.] 

1.  Omnibus  eplscopis,  et  cetera.  Notum  sit  quia  vos  prmsentes  Hebraios 

Davidein,  nunnurn  Davidis,  et  Joseph,  atque  Ammonicum  pares 
eorum  habitantes  in  Lugduno 

2.  civitate,  sub  nostra  defensione  suscepiinus  ac  retineinus.  Quaprop- 

ter  per  prsesentem  auctoritatein  nostram  decerninnis  atque  jube- 
mus  ut  ueque  vos,  neque  juniores,  seu  successores  vestri 

3.  meinoratos  Ilebrajos  de  nullis  quibuslibct  iliicitis  occasionibus  in- 

quirere,  aut  calumniain  generare  prajsumant,  nec  de  rebus  eorum 
propriis,  quae  ex  ligitiina  adquisitione 

4.  habere  visi  suut,  vel  in  quibuslibet  locis  prajsenti  tempore  legaliter 

vestiti  esse  videntur,  aliquid  abstrahere  aut  minuere,  aut  aliquem 
Ctilumuiam  ullo  unquam  tempore 

5.  (facere)  audeant;  sed  nequa  teloneum,  neque  paravercda,  aut  mansi- 

onaticum,  aut  pulveraticum,  aut  ccspitaticum,  aut  ripaticum,  aut 
rotaticum,  aut  portatieum,  aut  trangticum,  aut 

6.  pontaticum,  aut  foraticum  a  prmdictis  Ilebrmis  exigere  prajsumant : 

sed  liceat  eis  sub  mundeburdo  et  defensione  nostra  quiete  vivere, 
et  partibus  palatii  uostri 

7.  fldeliter  deservire.  Similiter  concedimus  eis  de  rebus  eorum  commu- 

tationem  facere  cum  quibuslibet  hominibus  voluerint;  liceatque 
eis  secundum  legem  eorum 
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8.  vivere,  et  homines  Clirlstianos  ad  corum  opera  facienda  locare,  ex- 

ceptis  testis  ct  diehus  Dumiuicis.  Ilubeant  etiain  licentiam  man- 
cipia  peregriiia  emere,  et  infra 

9.  impcrium  nostrum  veiidere,  ct  nemo  fldclium  nostrorum  prsesumat 

eorum  inancipia  pcregrina  sine  eorum  consensu  ac  voluntatc  bap- 
tisare.  Quod  si  Christianus  causain  vel  litem 

10.  contra  eos  liabuerit,  tres  idoneos  testes  Cliristiaiios  et  trcs  Heijrceos 

similiter  idoneos  in  testimonium  suum  assumat,  ct  cum  eis  causam 
suamjudicet.  Et  si  causam 

11.  vel  litem  contra  Christianum  liabuerint,  Chrislianos  testes  in  lesti- 

nionium  sibl  adhibcant,  et  cum  eis  convincant.  Nam  si  aiiquis 
illorum,  Christianus  aut  Judaeus,  veritatein  occultare 

12.  voluerit,  comes  loci  illius  per  veram  inquisitionem  faciat  uuumquem- 

que  illorum  secundum  legem  suam  veritatein  dicere.  Quod  si 
etiam  aliquae  causae  adversus  eos  de 

13.  rebus,  vel  mancipiis  eorum  surrexcrint  vel  ortaj  fucrint,  quae  infra 

patriam  absque  gravi  ct  iniquo  dispendio  detinitae  esse  nequiver- 
int,  usque  ad 

14.  prasentiam  nostram  sint  suspensae  vel  conservatae,  qnaiiter  ibi  secun¬ 

dum  legem  finitivam  accipiant  sentcutiam.  Et  liaec  omnibus  vobis 
notum  esse  volumus  ut  jam 

13.  quia  supra  scriptos  Ikbraeos  sub  nunideburdo  ct  defeusioiie  nostra 
suscepimus.  Quicnmquc  in  morte  eorum,  quamdiu  lldeles  nobis 
exstiterint,  consiliaverit  aut  aliquem  ex 
10.  illis  interfecerit.  sciat  se  ad  partem  palatil  nostri  decern  libras  auri 
persoluturum,  et  nemo  saepe  dictis  llebra-is  flagellis  cacderc  prae- 
sumat, 

17.  nisi  proiiati  fucrint  secundum  legem  eorum  cos  capitula,  quae  a  nobis 

eis  servanda  promulgata  sunt,  violasse  atque  interdicta  fecisse,  in 

18.  quibus  similiter  definitum  cst  pro  quibus  culpis  flagellis  sint  caedendi. 

llauc  vero  auctoritatem . 

In  the  following  translation  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the 
meaning  as  nearly  as  possible ;  but  some  of  the  mediieval 
Latin  words  are  of  donbtfnl  significance. 

CHARTER  XXXIir. 

"  To  all  bishops,  etc.  Be  it  known  that  we  receive  and 
take  under  onr  protection  these  present  Jews  [David,  David’s 
uncle,  and  Joseph  and  Ammonicus,  their  companions,] 
dwelling  in  the  city  of  Lyons.  AVherefore,  by  our  present 
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authority  we  decree  and  command,  that  neither  you,  nor  your 
subordinates,  nor  your  successors  shall  presume  to  accuse  or 
calumniate  the  said  Jews  on  an}'  unlawful  occasion  whatso¬ 
ever  ;  nor  dare  to  take  or  injure  any  of  the  property  which 
they  now  arc  known  to  possess  by  lawful  means  in  any 
places  whatsoever ;  nor  to  utter  ever  at  any  time  any  calum¬ 
ny  against  them  ;  nor  presume  to  exact  from  the  aforesaid 
Jews  any  [tax  for  customs,  post-horse,  lodging,  labor,  turf, 
river-bauk,  highways,  harbors,  roads,  bridges,  or  gateways  ;] 
but  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  them  under  our  patronage 
and  protection  to  live  in  peace  and  faithfully  to  attend  to  the 
offices  of  our  palace.  Likewise  we  grant  them  the  right  to 
make  exchange  of  their  goods  with  whatsoever  men  they 
may  wish ;  and  it  shall  l)e  permitted  to  them  to  live  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  law,  and  to  hire  Christian  men  to  perform  their 
work  except  on  festival  days  or  the  Lord’s  days.  They  shall 
also  have  license  to  purchase  foreign  slaves  and  to  sell  them 
within  our  empire,  and  no  one  of  our  faithful  [subjects] 
shall  presume  to  baptize  their  foreign  slaves  without  their 
consent  and  will.  If  a  Christian  shall  have  cause  or  suit 
against  them  he  shall  bring  for  his  evidence  three  credible 
Chiistian  witnesses,  and  likewise  three  credible  Jews,  and 
with  them  shall  try  his  cause.  And  if  they  shall  have  cause 
or  suit  against  a  Christian  they  shall  bring  Christian  wit¬ 
nesses  for  their  evidence,  and  with  them  shall  prove  their 
(ase.  But  if  any  one  of  them,  Christian  or  Jew,  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  conceal  the  ti  uth,  the  officer  [co»?e.s]  of  that  place 
shall  by  true  inquiry  cause  each  of  them  to  tell  the  truth 
according  to  his  law.  If  also  any  causes  relating  to  their 
goods  or  slaves  shall  have  arisen  or  been  commenced,  which 
cannot  be  disposed  of  within  the  district  \_j)olriani]  Avithout 
heavy  and  unjust  expense  they  shall  be  suspentled  or  kept 
for  our  presence  that  they  may  thci’c  receive  final  decision 
according  to  law.  And  this  we  wish  known  to  you  all,  that 
we  have  now  taken  the  above  mentioned  Jews  under  our 
patronage  and  [)rotcction.  Whosoever  shall  counsel  their 
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death,  or  shall  kill  any  one  of  them,  as  long  as  they  shall 
remain  faithful  to  us,  shall  forfeit  ten  pounds  to  the  service 
of  onr  court ;  and  no  one  shall  presume  to  whip  with  scourges 
the  often  aforesaid  Jews  unless  they  shall  have  been  proved 
according  to  their  law  to  have  violated  the  articles  which 
have  been  promulgated  by  us  to  be  observed  by  them,  and  to 
have  done  that  which  is  forbidden  ;  in  which  articles  it  is  also 
stated  for  what  crimes  they  shall  be  scourged  .  .  .  .  ” 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  another  of  these  char¬ 
ters,  the  words  being  separated  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader. 


[CHAHTA  XLV.] 

ctliiT  n  — 

Vo  ^  ^  ^"*^**1  ^ 

yk  O  I  ^  'It*  ^  ^  yi^\*) 

'lii.  ^  c/er»  Ctrl  if  fattertntU-  ";r 

aCfottixiow'^  i_  '7'*!  h— .  yy  'XiK  '''Vy 

^  "T-t  hacew  -5-  '1'^ 

^  <1  *-  !)-!}  \v  ^ 

^  a.  Im  JO  oow  ~  V-\^ 

l_  l\  hr^  2>^  In^tiiai'anTe 

t^i  1^-7% 

K  ^  T  V  vs  P  T  l_yl^  ^ 


[CHARTA  XLV.] 

CIIAnX.V  DEXAIUAUS  KT  lAirEIUAUS. 

1.  Notiim  sit  ijritiir  omnibus  fliielil)ns  nostris,  prxscntibns  scilicet  ct  fu- 

turis,  quia  iio.s  pro  inerceUis  nostrte 

2.  au^rmonto  servum  nostrum,  nomine  illnm,  in  procerura  nostrorum 

prseseniia,  munu  propria  nostra  excutientes 
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3.  a  manu  ejns  dcnarium,  secundum  legem  Salicam  liberum  fecimus, 

ejusque 

4.  absolutioncm  per  prmsentem  auctoritatem  nostrum  confirmamus,  atque 

nostris  et  fiituris 

6.  temporibus  firmtter  atque  inviolabilitcr  mansuram  esse  volumus. 
I’rajcipientes  ergo 

6.  jubemus,  lit  sient  reliqui  manumissi,  qui  per  hujusmodl  titulum  abso- 

lutionis  a  regibus 

7.  vci  imperatoribus  a  jugo  servitutis  noscuntur  esse  rclaxati  ingenui, 

ita  dcinceps  mcinoratus 

8.  ilie  per  Iioc  nostrum  prtcceptum  picnius  in  Dei  nomine  conflrmatum, 

unllo  inquictantc, 

9.  Deo  auxiliante,  pcrpetuls  temporibus  vaicat  permanere  bene  ingen- 

uus 

10.  atque  securus.  Et  ut  bsec  auctoritas  flrmior  babcatur  ct  per  futura 
.  tempora  mciius  conservetur . 


CHARTER  XLV. 

CHARTEU  DKNAKIAL  AND  IMPF.KIAL. 

”  Be  it  known  to  all  our  faithful  subjects  both  present  and 
future  that  we,  for  the  increase  of  our  revenue,  have  made 
free  out'  slave,  called  .  .  .  ,  in  the  presence  of  our  nobles, 
striking  out  with  our  own  hand,  from  his  hand,  a  denarius 
according  to  the  Salic  Law,  and  by  our  pre.scnt  authority  we 
do  confirm  his  freedom  and  wish  it  so  to  continue  firm  and 
inviolable  for  onr  and  the  future  times.  Having  thus  or¬ 
dered  we  now  command,  that,  as  other  manumitted  slaves  who 
by  a  title  of  this  kind  are  known  to  have  been  released  from 
the  yoke  of  slavery  by  kings  or  emperors,  so  also  the  said 
.  .  .  ,  by  virtue  of  this  decree  fully  confirmed  in  the  name 
of  God,  shall,  God  helping,  remain  free  and  secure  for  all 
time,  no  one  molesting  him.  And  that  this  authority  may 
be  held  more  firm  and  the  better  observed  for  the  future 


CHAPTER  ly. 


TROBABLE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ROMAN  SIIORT-IIAND. 

Although  it  is  evident  both  from  the  tables  of  Gruter  and 
from  the  specimens  of  Carpentier  that  the  same  letter  was  very 
often  represented  by  several  entirely  different  characters,  and 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  same  character  often  represented 
entirely  different  letters,  yet  one  can  discern  what  might  have 
been  the  original  alphabet  of  the  system,  and  some  at  least 
of  the  characters  have  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
Roman  letters.  Carpentier  observes  in  his  preface  that "  there 
is  another  kind  of  notes  which  are  called  singularice,  more  re¬ 
cently  siglce,  in  Greek  ffcyXat,  because  single  letters  expressed 
a  word.  Of  this  sort  examples  are  common;  S.  P.  Q.  R., 
Senalus  Populusqne  liomaniis;  P.  R.  E.,  post  reges  ex- 
actos;  A.  A.  S.  L.  M.,  apud  agrum  sibi  locum  monumenti; 
B.  A.,  bonam  actionem,  or  bonis  ai'.spiciis,  or  bonis  avibus; 
which  may  be  seen  in  Valerius  Probus,  Peter  Diaconus 
and  Magno ;  all  which  Sertorius  Ursatus  has  collected  to¬ 
gether  and  arranged.  And  I  could  easily  believe  that  this 
system  of  notation  was  more  used  by  the  ancients,  since 
it  is  easier  and  swifter.”  He  then  cites  a  passage  from 
Valerius  Probus,  to  the  effect,  that  before  the  short-hand 
notes  were  used  it  was  the  custom  with  those  who  could  write, 

especially  in  the  Roman  Senate,  to  note  down  by  the  first 
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letters  certain'  words  and  names  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 
This  method  of  abbreviation  wsis  afterwards  much  used  in 
manuscripts  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  cost  of  parch¬ 
ment.  In  manuscripts  of  the  eleventh  century  scarcely  a 
line  occurs  where  there  are  not  from  eight  to  ten  abbrevia¬ 
tions,  and  finally  public  documents  Avere  rendered  so  obscure 
by  their  use  that  laws  were  passed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  prac¬ 
tice.  In  printed  editions  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  abbre¬ 
viations  are  so  numerous  and  so  complex  as  not  only  to 
fatigue  the  reader  but  even  to  render  the  sense  unintelligi¬ 
ble.' 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tironian  notes  grew 
out  ot  this  earlier  system  of  the  singularice,  or  nolcB  literce^ 
apd  that  the  single  letters  were  at  first  Avritten  in  full,  but 

I  h  3  C  D  M  I  K  L 

ABCDEFOHI  KL 

AANOPQRSTVXZ 

after Avards  in  a  contracted  manner,  and  variously  altered, 
either  hi  direction  or  form,  to  distinguish  different  words  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  same  letter ;  marks  for  terminations  being 
subsequently  added  to  the  system.  Supposing  this  to  be  the 
case  Ave  reproduce,  as  above,  the  original  alphabet ;  selecting 

>  See  Horne’s  Introduction,  cited  nbove;  also  Savage’s  Dictionary  of  the  Art  of 
Printing,  London,  IMl. 
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from  the  various  forms  representing  each  letter,  in  the  speci¬ 
mens  transmitted  to  us,  that  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
most  naturally  derived  from  the  ordinary  Roman  letter. 

From  the  statement  by  Plutarch,  that  Cicero  stationed 
several  scribes  in  difterent  parts  of  the  Senate  chamber  to 
take  down  the  speech  of  Cato,  we  may  infer  that  the  custom 
prevailed  then,  as  in  modern  times,  of  employing  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  short-hand  writers  at  the  same  time  so 
as  to  I’elieve  each  other  at  short  intervals.  St.  Augustine 
speaks,  in  his  epistle  clii,  of  eight  notaries  assisting  at  his 
discourses,  four  on  his  part  and  four  named  by  others,  w'ho 
relieved  each  other  and  -wrote  two  and  two,  in  order  that 
nothing  which  he  taught  might  be  omitted  or  altered.  St. 
Jerome  had  four  notaries  and  six  librarii  or  "  transcribers  ” ; 
the  former  wrote  at  his  dictation  by  notes,  and  the  latter 
transcribed  at  length  in  the  ordinary  lettere  that  which  the 
notaries  had  wu’itten.2 

The  system  of  reporting  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  before  1849  is  described  as  consisting  in  the  simulta¬ 
neous  employment  of  "  nine  roideurs  (that  is,  stenographers, 
who  relieved  each  other  every  two  or  three  minutes),  and 
four  reviseurs  (that  is,  the  most  skilful  stenographers),  who 
■write  (notent)  for  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  and 
are  charged  also  with  the  oversight  and  correction  of  the 
work  of  the  roideurs.^  A  similar  method  is  adopted  by  the 
reporters  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington ; 


•  Encyclop^die,  taehygraphie. 

>  Uittoive  de  Stenograpkie,  cited  above. 
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each  one  reporting  for  a  certain  number  of  minutes,  and 
then,  while  another  takes  his  place,  carrying  his  notes 
to  the  reporter’s  room  where  they  are  written  out  in  long- 
hand  ;  so  that  within  a  few  minutes  after  a  member  has 
finished  a  speech  a  page  can  hand  him  the  whole  for  his 
revision. 

In  the  time  of  Justinian,  contracts,  Avritten  by  the  notaries 
in  abridged  writing  or  characters.  Avere  not  binding  until  they 
had  been  transcribed  or  Avritten  out  in  full,  and  an  edict  Avas 
issued  by  him  forbidding  the  employment  of  these  abbrevia¬ 
tions  for  the  future  in  public  Avritings,  on  account  of  the 
ambiguity  AA'hich  might  arise  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
signs.  As  already  stated,  their  use  ceased  entirely  in  the 
tenth  ccntuiy.  The  decline  of  literature  in  the  folloAving 
centuries  caused  them  to  fall  into  such  oblivion  that  a  short¬ 
hand  Book  of  Psalms,  Avhich  Trithemius  mentions  as  found 
by  him  in  a  monastery,  Avas  entitled,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
convent,  "  A  Psalter  in  the  Armenian  language.”  The  pos¬ 
session  of  such  manuscripts  Avas,  in  those  days  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  considered  proof  of  sorcery  and  Avitchcraft, 
and  both  the  manuscripts  and  their  oAvuors  Avere  ruthlessly 
consigned  to  the  flames. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


MODERN  SYSTEMS  OF  SHORT-HAND. 

After  the  disappearance  of  the  notOB  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  revival  of  the  art  of  short-hand  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  Mr.  Katcliff,  of  Plymouth, 
in  England,  is  said  to  have  proposed  a  kind  of  short-hand 
writing  by  retaining  the  ordinary  letters,  but  omitting  the 
vowels  and  such  consonants  or  even  syllables  as  could  be 
spared  without  rendering  the  writing  unintelligible.  This 
system  was  published  at  Loudon,  in  1688,  after  the  death  of 
the  author.  In  1588,  a  system  by  Timothy  Bright,  called 
"  Characterie,  An  Art  of  Short,  Swift,  and  Secret  writing, 
by  Character,”  was  published  at  London,  in  which,  as  in  the 
Tironiau  notes,  each  word  was  represented  by  a  distinct  sign, 
the  whole  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary. 

The  first  attempt  to  invent  a  short-haud  alphabet  was  by 
John  Willis,  Avhose  "Art  of  Stenographic  or  Short-Writing” 
was  published  at  Loudon  in  1602.  Au  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  system  is  given  iii  "  An  Historical  Account  of 
Short-Hand”  by  James  Henry  Lewis, ^  by  which  it  appears 
that  Willis  omitted  such  letters  as  are  superfluous  or  imper¬ 
fectly  sounded,  and  employed  two  sizes  for  each  character, 
distinguishing  most  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  by  the  junc- 


>  Printed  at  London  n'itbout  date,  but  soon  aRer  the  year  1815. 
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tiou  of  the  small  character  to  the  large,  or  the  large  to  the 
small  in  various  positions.  The  short  vowels  he  expressed 
by  dots.  He  also  made  use  of  symbolical  and  special  ab¬ 
breviations.  Some  of  the  characters  in  his  alphabet  repre¬ 
senting  simple  letters  were  compounded  of  more  simple 
characters  already  used  for  other  letters,  a  defect  which  con¬ 
tinued  in  all  the  systems  which  succeeded  that  of  Willis 
until  the  invention  of  the  loop  system,  published  by  Byrom, 
in  1767.  Another  defect  of  this  system,  and  of  the  others 
founded  on  a  similar  plan,  is  that  the  characters  do  not 
readily  join  to  form  words. 

John  Willis’s  system  was  used  by  Thomas  Lechford,  author 
of  "  Plaine  Dealing  or  Newes  from  Now  England’s  Present 
Government,”  &c.,  London,  1642.  (See  edition  by  J.  Ham¬ 
mond  Trumbull,  Boston,  1867,  pp.  xxxviii  and  XL.) 

During  the  two  hundred  years  which  followed  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Willis’s  work,  a  great  number  of  systems  were 
published  in  England,  many  of  them,  however,  differing  only 
in  some  of  the  characters  or  in  the  directions  for  writing. 
The  alphabets  of  nearly  all  of  them  are  exhibited  by  Lewis  in 
his  book  above  referred  to.  As  that  book  is  now rai*e®  I  have  re¬ 
produced,  in  the  two  accompanying  tables,  forty-four  of  these 
alphabets,  leaving  out  only  those  which  arc  less  important  as 
being  wholly  or  nearly  like  others  that  had  preceded  them 
(see  after  p.  45).  A  reference  to  these  may  be  a  con¬ 
venience  as  a  partial  guide  to  those  who  have  occasion  either 
to  study  the  history  of  the  art,  or  to  decipher  short-hand 


*  The  only  copy  I  hare  met  with  is  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
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manuscripts  of  that  period.  It  should  be  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  value  of  a  sj’stem  cannot  always  be  measured 
by  its  alphabet  alone.  For  a  more  particular  description  of 
the  various  systems  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  account 
given  by  Lewis,  whose  extended  investig.ation  and  ingenious 
criticisms  render  his  work  an  authority  on  the  subject.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  account,  Lewis  makes  the  following 
statement :  "  My  library  of  Short-hand  books,  and  manu¬ 
script  curiosities  in  the  art,  arc  (I  believe)  unrivalled  in  this, 
or  any  other  country.  Many  of  the  volumes  described  in 
the  present  public.ation  arc  unique,  and  have  only  been  col¬ 
lected  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  labor  ....  My 
collection  has  cost  me  more  than  fifteen  years  labor,  and  an 
expense  of  more  than  five  hundred  pounds.” 

I  have  also  selected  a  few  of  Lewis’  observations  on  some 
of  these  systems,  as  pointing  out  the  successive  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  art. 

In  the  system  of  Edmond  Willis  (1G18  and  1627)  the 
vowels  and  diphthongs  ai-e  expressed  "by  dots  or  letters 
placed  about  a  character”  in  various  positions.  He  also 
employed  "a  number  of  marks  (drawn  from  the  alphabet) 
to  represent  the  double  and  treble  consonants  that  begin 
and  end  words.”  He  noticed  the  frequency  of  I  and  r  as  a 
second  letter  in  initial  double  consonants  ;  and  that  h,  I,  m, 
n  and  r  when  initial  are  followed  by  a  vowel.  He  also  sug¬ 
gested  a  sort  of  mental  short-hand  practice,  advising  the 
learner  to  imagine  the  short-hand  for  words  casually  heard. 

Theophilus  Metcalfe  (1645)  denoted  the  vowel  between 
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two  consonants  by  placing  the  second  consonant  in  the  vowel 
position  (a  method  used  some  years  before  ;  see  below  p.  32). 

The  system  of  Jeremiah  Rich  (1669),  which  resembled 
that  of  Metcalfe,  furnished  a  foundation  for  those  of  Nathan¬ 
iel  Stringer,  Samuel  Botley,  William  Addy  (1695),  Heniy 
Barmhy  (1700),  Samuel  Lane  (1716),  and  Philip  Doddridge 
(1805). 

"The  most  celebrated  short-hand  writer  of  the  17th  een- 
tury  was  William  Mason”  (1672,  1682  and  1707).  His 
system,  as  well  as  that  of  Rich,  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly 
remarkable  for  methods  of  contraction  by  the  use  of  dots 
and  other  marks  in  various  positions.  The  sj^stems  of  John 
West  (1690),  Thomas  Gurney  (1753),  John  Angell  (1758), 
James  Swaine  and  Joseph  Simms  (1761),  and  Edward 
Hodgson  (1766),  were  founded  upon  Mason’s. 

Elisha  Coles  (1674)  represented  repetitions  by  the  use  of 
a  hyphen,  or  underscoring;  also  a  diflference  in  monosylla¬ 
bles  by  a  difference  in  position. 

Abraham  Nicholas  (1692)  represented  vowels  and  diph¬ 
thongs  by  the  position  of  dots,  or  of  the  following  consonant 
character.  His  characters  for  the  consonants  are  derived 
partly  from  the  ordinary  letters. 

James  Weston’s  alphabet  (1727  and  1745)  was  the  same 
as  that  of  Metcalfe  (1645).  He  employed  the  dot  as  a  sign 
of  tennination.  A  part  of  his  book  consisted  of  a  "Dic¬ 
tionary,  or  an  Alphabetical  Table,  eontaining  almost  all  the 
words  in  the  English  tongue,  with  the  Short-hand  over 
against  each  word.”  A  number  of  books  were  printed  in 
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his  characters,  among  which  were  a  grammar,  a  dictionary, 
the  psalms,  the  New  Testament,  and  many  books  of  the 
Church. 

In  Jeake’s  system  (1748),  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  the  h 
are  suppressed,  and  the  remaining  nineteen  letters  grouped 
as  follows:  d,  t, — Z,  r, — m,  n, —  «,  w, — c,  s,  x  z, — h,  f,  p, 
V, — g,  J,  k,  q, — y;  each  group  having  but  one  character 
assigned  to  it. 

Gurney’s  system  (1753)  was  founded  upon  Mason’s.  It 
has  been  practised  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  under  govern¬ 
ment  patronage  in  England  by  his  family  and  descendants  to 
the  present  day.  (Sec-Encyclopiedia  Brittanica,  8th  Edi¬ 
tion,  Stenography.)  , 

The  "Art  of  Short-Hand  Improved”  by  David  Lyle,  Lon¬ 
don,  1762,  "was  based  upon  principles  ditferent  from  those  of 
any  preceding  system.  In  his  preface  he  observes  that  "  to 
carry  the  art  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection,  these  four 
ends  ought  to  be  kept  in  view.  1.  The  most  simple  char¬ 
acters  possible  ought  to  be  found  out,  and  their  conveniency 
of  writing  and  joining  considered,  in  order  to  signify  all  tho 
principal  simple  sounds  and  their  modifications,  and  as  many 
compound  ones  as  can  be  done  in  a  convenient  and  short 
manner.  2.  An  inquiry  must  be  made  into  the  English 
language,  with  a  view  to  find  out  and  state  in  order  all  the 
principal  sounds  and  modifications  of  sound,  together  with 
their  letters ;  and  to  point  out  those  sounds  and  modifica¬ 
tions  of  sound  which  are  most  frequently  used  and  combined. 
3.  Of  these  characters,  those  which  are  most  easily  wrote 
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and  joined,  must  be  assumed  to  signify  the  letters,  or  the 
sounds  and  modifications,  which  are  most  frequently  used 
and  combined  with  one  another.  4.  The  whole  ought  to 
be  abridged  as  far  as  possible,  to  leave  it  intelligible.”  In 
selecting  his  characters  he  made  use  of  elliptic  as  well  as 
circular  curves,  and  also  of  straight  lines,  points,  loops,  &c., 
producing  an  unusual  variety  of  forms.  This  enabled  him 
to  present  a  list  of  some  four  or  five  thousand  words  and 
phrases,  with  short-hand  signs,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
remarkable  brevity  ;  but  this  advantage  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  fact  that  the  abbreviations  arc  too  extreme  for  legi¬ 
bility,  and  the  chai’actcrs  require  too  much  exactness  in  the 
writing. 

The  "Universal  English  Sliort-Hand,”  by  John  Byrom 
(17(57),  receives  high  praise  from  Lewis,  and  is  said  to  form 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  art.  He  expressed  the  vowels 
by  dots  in  five  positions ;  classed  the  letters  according  to 
their  affinity  of  sound,  and  adapted  his  characters  to  this 
classification.  For  these  he  chose  the  simplest  straight  lines 
and  segments  of  the  circle.  Having  regard,  however,  to 
the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  writing,  he  adopted  the 
expedient  of  allowing  for  some  of  the  letters  the  use  of  sev¬ 
eral  characters  differing  in  dirccilon,  and  also  made  use  of 
the  circle  or  loop  combined  with  '.he  straight  line  or  curve. 
His  characters  were  remarkabl3'^  simple  and  well  adapted  for 
joining  together.  He  also  devised  some  ingenious  methods 
of  abbreviating  words  and  phrases.  The  following  is  his 
arrangement  of  the  consonant  sounds  : 
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6,  /,  V.  f,  d,  (7i,  dh. 

.  m,  ?i,  Z,  r,  h. 
s,  z,  s/i,  zh.  Jc,  flr,  ch,  j. 

^lany  systems  have  been  more  or  less  derived  from  that 
of  Byrom,  as,  for  instanee,  that  of  Aulay  Maeaulay  (1747), 
and  that  of  Thomas  Molineux  (1804.)  According  to  Lewis, 
Macaulay’s  was  largely  derived  from  the  unpublished  mauu- 
sciipt  of  Byrom’s  system. 

The  system  of  W.  J.  Blanchard  (1786),  is  said  by  Lends 
to  far  surpass  all  that  had  preceded  it,  paiticularly  in  regard 
to  methods  of  contraction. 

The  "  New  System  of  Short-hand,”  by  Richard  Roe  (1802)  , 
is  described  as  "the  first  attempt  to  construct  an  alphabet 
sloping  uniformly  in  one  direction.” 

Beside  the  alphabets  given  by  Lewis  there  was  also  that 
of  [Rev.  Thomas]  Archisden,  mentioned  in  a  letter  from 
England  by  Edward  Howes  to  John  Winthrop,  jr.,  Nov.  23, 
1632.  The  letter  and  the  alphabet  arc  printed  in  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Historical  Society  Collections,  4lh  scr.,  vol.  vi, 
p.  481.  The  Avriter  says,  "As  for  my  usual  characters,  they 
arc  that  whcicwith  I  conceive  you  have  been  formerly  ac¬ 
quainted,  vizt.  Mr.  Arkisdens  ....  I  thought  good  to 
send  you  his  character  for  fear  yon  .should  have  forgotten  it, 
as  thus.”  (Sec  alphabet  No.  4.3  of  the  accompanying  plate.) 
"They  arc  approved  of  in  Cambiidge  to  be  the  best  as  yet 
invented ;  and  they  are  not  yet  i)rinted  nor  common.” 

This  alphabet  resembles  very  closely  that  of  Edmond  Wil¬ 
lis  (1618).  A  very  similar  alphabet  Avas  used  by  Ralph 
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Fogg,  Ihe  first  clerk  of  the  Quarter  vCoiirt  established  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  1636,  and  also  at  the  same  time  the  town 
clerk  of  Salem.  From  his  short-hand  minutes  on  his  court 
records  and  town  records  (written  during  the  years  1636- 
1639),  I  obtain  the  characters  given  in  alphabet  No.  46  in 
the  accompanying  plate. 

He  expressed  the  vowels  by  dots  in  five  positions  about 
the  preceding  character,  as  in  the  system  of  Edmond  "Willis. 
Vowels  between  two  consonants  he  omitted,  placing  the 
second  consonant  in  the  vowel  place,  as  in  the  system  after¬ 
wards  published  by  Metcalfe  (1645).  A  similar  system  was 
used  by  President  Edward  Holj'oke,  in  his  short-hand  ser¬ 
mons  now  in  the  manuscript  collection  of  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute  ;  and  also  by  Samuel  Parris,  the  minister  of  Salem 
Village  in  1692  ;  and  by  Thomas  Blowers,  minister  at  Bev¬ 
erly  (1701-29).3 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  art  may  be  mentioned  the 
63'stcins  of  Richardson  (1800),  and  of  Blanc  (Paris,  1801). 
The  former  made  use  of  two  perpendicular  and  three  hori¬ 
zontal  lines,  placing  the  character  for  the  second  letter  of  a 
word  in  a  particular  position  on  these  lines,  thereby  indicat¬ 
ing  the  first  letter  and  saving  the  necessity  of  writing  its 
character.  The  latter  made  use  of  the  principle  of  the  musi¬ 
cal  staff,  his  letters  being  represented  by  a  short  stroke  or 


>Tlic  nl|>linbct  used  by  John  Hull  in  bis  Diiii-y,  of  wbich  a  description  Is  given  in 
the  “  Arcliicologia  Americana”  (Am.  Aut  q.  Sucy.),  Vul.  Ill,  p.  27i),  seems  to  be 
nearly  tlie  same. 
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curve  written  across,  above,  or  below,  one  of  four  hori¬ 
zontal  lines. 

The  system  of  Rev.  W.  E.  Scovil,  of  which  the  sixth 
American  edition  was  published  at  New  York  in  1874,  re¬ 
sembles  the  alphabetic  systems  of  the  last  century,  and,  as 
stated  in  his  preface,  is  indebted  to  jMacaulay  in  particular 
for  many  of  the  characters.^  Although  his  ali^liabet  has  full 
characters  for  the  vowels,  ho  also  provides  a  list  of  smaller 
signs  to  be  placed  about  the  consonant  character,  in  var¬ 
ious  positions,  so  as  to  indicate  an  omitted  vowel  or 
diphthong. 

Among  the  alphabetic  systems,  that  of  Samuel  Taylor, 
published  at  London  in  1786,  seems  to  possess  great 
advantage  for  simplicity  and  brevity,  although  perhaps  at 
too  great  a  sacrifice  of  legibility.  The  title  is  as  follows ; 
"An  Essay  intended  to  establish  a  Standard  for  an  universal 
system  of  Stenography,  or  Short-Hand  writing,  upon  such 
simple  and  approved  principles  as  have  never  before  been 
ofiered  to  tlie  public,  whereby  a  person  in  a  few  days  may 
instruct  himself  to  write  short-hand  correctly,  and  by  a  little 
practice  cannot  fail  taking  down  any  discourse  delivered  in 
public.  By  Samuel  Taylor,  many  years  Professor  and 
Teacher  of  the  Science  at  Oxford,  and  the  Universities  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.” 

This  has  been  much  used  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country,  and  also  in  France,  the  system  of  Bertin  (Paris, 


3 


*  See  above  p.  31. 
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171)2)  being  a  inotlification  of  it.  The  same  system,  copied 
bodily,  Avithout  acknowledgment,  from  Taylor’s  book,  was 
published  at  Boston  in  1801).  (See  alphabet  No.  47  in  the 
accompanying  plate.) 

In  his  introduction,  Taylor  points  out  what  he  considers 
the  defects  of  preceding  systems,  viz.,  badly  chosen  charac¬ 
ters,  the  representation  of  prepositions  and  terminations  by 
separated  characters,  the  use  of  arbitraries  and  symbols,  too 
great  similarit}’  of  characters,  and  finally  the  method  of  join¬ 
ing  words  together  expressing  only  the  initials  of  each.  To 
avoid  these  objections  he  rednees  the  number  of  sounds  for 
which  distinct  characters  arc  to  be  provided,  to  twenty,  viz., 
h,  d,  f  or  r,  ^  or  //,  h  or  q,  I,  m,  n,  r,  s,  t,  ic,  x,  y,  ch, 
sh,  (It,  and  the  termii.  .on  iom.  (See  Xo.  3D  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  table  <tf  alph;.l)ets.)  He  represents  ch  by  a  curve 
turned  iji  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  character  for 
j;  xh  In-  a  hook  [)rellxed  to  the  character  for  .s;  (h  by  :i  hook 
prelixed  to  the  character  for  (;  and  ioutt  by  a  hook  at  the 
end  of  the  character  for  *•.  Vowels  in  the  middle  of  words 
he  omits.  When  they  begin  or  end  a  word  he  expresses 
them,  if  strongly  pronounced,  by  a  dot,  no  distinction  being 
made  between  the  diliercut  vowels.  l)i[)hthongs  and  final  y 
are  treated  as  vowels.  Ilis  characters  for  b,  m,  and 
perhaps  not  well  chosen,  being  more  difHcult  for  initials  than 
eimi)le  curves  wonld  be;  but  he  states  that  i  may  often  be 
omitted.  The  lo(»[)  forms  may  be  turned  either  way  in  join¬ 
ing.  lie  omits  h  in  the  middle  of  words,  and  very  often  at 
the  beginning.  Certain  common  terminations  arc  denoted 
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by  a  dot  or  short  stroke  in  various  positions.  The  character 
for  (1  is  written  downwards,  and  the  same  stroke  upwards  is 
used  for  r  when  joined  to  another  letter. 

An  abstract  from  one  of  his  plates  will  show  the  brevity 
of  the  writing. 


.\  -  9.  •%  I.  ^  .crv,  ^ - 

r* ./  >  —  *-f  ••  ^  a-  €r-  V  ^  /"  C-  \  \/L.  w>  ^  r  -\r  'i- 

N,  V-,  <n  <#*  /■  <  '>(1.  \  r*  N  ^  o  >  <r^  l.  f  J  ^  \«r*/y 

N  d>  (f'  C  %\  «l.  ^  .U  tf**  N  I. 

.  o-''  I  V"*  'P  f  \  ^  _  Torf 

.|  v.>  s  a~^^~y  vx  f  xvx  lif  •**!  ’(T 

•\x.  9  —  '^•<r  ^  C  •  tr^  ff'  (T - ^  7^/o  -6  f 

vx  v^x  'p  \-  ^  V  f  I  /“  o"^  S  'a — 'f'  'tri 

I  s\  «\  t/\  —  y  r  sj  \  O'  ~  «-«,  w  t-  \  •^  I.  x^^ 

[Ill  the  aliove  some  of  the  words  are  expressed  by  their  iiiitiids.  The 
following  is  the  same  in  lontj-haiKLI 

"It  lias  been  observed  by  writers  of  morality,  that  in  order 
to  quicken  human  industry,  providence  has  so  contrived  it, 
that  onr  daily  food  is  not  to  be  proenred  without  much  jiains 
and  labour.  The  chase  of  Iiirds  and  beasts,  the  several  arts 
of  lishing,  with  all  the  ditl’erent  kinds  of  agriculture,  are 
necessary  scenes  of  business,  and  give  cmiiloyment  to  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind.  If  we  look  into  the  brute  ere:i- 
tion,  we  find  all  its  individuals  eugagetl  in  a  painful  and 
laborious  way  of  life,  to  [irocurc  a  neccssaiy  subsistence  for 
themselves,  or  those  that  grow  up  under  them.  The  preser¬ 
vation  of  their  being,  is  the  whole  business  of  it.  An  idle 
man  is  therefore  a  kind  of  monster  in  the  creation.  All 
nature  is  busy  about  him;  every  animal  he  sees  reproaches 
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him.  Let  such  a  man,  who  lies  as  a  burthen  or  dead  weight 
upon  the  species,  and  contributes  nothing  either  to  the  riches 
of  the  commonwealth,  or  to  the  maintenance  of  himself  or 
family,  consider  that  instinct  with  which  providence  has 
endowed  the  ant,  and  by  which  is  exhibited  an  example  ot 
industry  to  rational  creatures.” 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  avoid  the  use  of 
detached  dots  or  marks  for  vowels  and  diphthongs,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned,  as  possessing  many  points  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  the  "  Complete  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Writing  Short- 
Hand,”  by  Thomas  Towndrow,  Boston,  1337.  (See  No.  48 
in  the  table  of  alphabets).  The  author  in  his  preface  quotes 
from  Lewis's  "Ready  Writer,  or  Ne  Plus  Ultra  of  Short- 
Hand,”  to  show  that  "the  mode  of  expressing  the  steno¬ 
graphic  vowels  bj'  means  of  points  is  not  only  an  enemy  to 
legibility,  but  is  also  calculated  to  destroy  the  purpose  of 
expedition.”  This  is  very  clearly  shown  by  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  making  a  detached  dot,  point,  or  mark, 
not  only  must  the  intervening  space  be  passed  over  as  much 
as  if  a  line  were  described,  but  a  certain  portion  of  time 
must  be  lost  in  the  mere  raising  and  lowering  of  the  pen. 
He  expresses  his  surprise  that  Lew’is,  after  so  clearly  point¬ 
ing  out  the  defect  of  this  method,  should  himself,  in  a  great 
measure,  run  into  the  very  same  error. 

During  the  same  year,  1837,  the  phonetic  system  of  Isaac 
Pitman,  known  as  "phonography,”  was  first  published  at 
London.  Pitman’s  system,  with  various  modifications  of  it 
by  Graham,  Munson  and  others,  has  been  very  extensively 
used  both  in  England  and  in  this  country.  The  use  of  de- 
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tached  dots  and  marks  for  vowels  and  diphthongs,  and  the 
distinction  made  between  light  and  heavy  strokes,  reduces 
very  much  the  number  of  sounds  for  which  characters  dis¬ 
tinct  in  form  are  to  be  provided.  The  characters  for  con¬ 
sonants,  therefore,  are  exceedingly  simple,  being  either  a 
straight  line  in  one  of  four  directions  or  a  quarter  circle  in 
one  of  eight  positions ;  and  by  the  omission  of  vowels  and 
diphthongs  a  remarkable  degree  of  rapidity  can  be  attained 
in  the  writing,  especiall}’^  if  the  distinction  between  the  light 
and  heavy  strokes  be  disregarded.  One  advantage  of  the 
use  of  detached  marks  for  vowels  and  diphthongs  is,  that  in 
rapid  writing,  the  consonants  may  be  written  alone,  form¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  "skeleton”  of  the  word,  and  the  vowels  or 
diphthongs  may  be  afterwards  inserted  at  leisure.  To  this 
method,  however,  many  serious  objections  are  urged,  and 
efforts  have  been  made  to  construct  a  system  upon  a  plan 
similar  to  Pitman’s,  but  providing  characters  for  vowels  and 
diphthongs  capable  of  being  joined  to  the  consonant  charac¬ 
ters,  so  that  words  may  be  written  without  lifting  the  pen. 

The  system  of  David  P.  Lindsley,  entitled  "The  Elements 
of  Tachygraphy,”  Boston,  1869,  has  a  list  of  "vocal  signs”  for 
vowels  and  diphthongs,  consisting  of  small  marks  or ‘points 
which  resemble  those  of  Pitman,  but  are  to  be  written  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  the  consonant  character  instead  of  being 
detached.  He  has  not,  however,  succeeded  in  wholly  avoid¬ 
ing  the  use  of  detached  marks  for  vowel  sounds;  and  he 
retains  the  expedient  of  light  and  heavy  strokes.  The  mi¬ 
nuteness  of  the  "  vocal  signs  ”  renders  careful  writing  nec¬ 
essary,  for  which  numerous  rules  and  directions  are  given. 
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The  consonant-characters  are  the  same  in  form  as  those  of 
Pitman,  being  either  straight  lines  or  quarter  circles ;  but 
they  are  ditferently  distributed  among  the  consonant  sounds. 
The  double  consonants  are  represented  by  hooked  signs  as 
in  Pitman’s  system.  The  author  claims  that  the  two  great 
principles  of  continuity  and  lineality,  which  had  been  ap¬ 
prehended  by  some  of  the  stenographic  writers,  but  were 
overlooked  by  phonographers,  have  at  last  been  "  secured  in 
Tachygraphy  by  connective  vowels  and  a  skilful  arrangement 
of  the  consonant  letters.”  "Experience,”  he  remarks,  "is 
Biore  reliable  than  theory ;  and  the  praetical  success  of  a 
particular  method  is  of  more  value  than  any  explanation  of 
the  philosophy  by  which  that  success  is  gained.  Yet  the 
seductiveness  of  brief  forms,  attained  at  no  matter  how 
much  sacrifice  of  simplicity  and  legibility,  is  so  great,  that 
those  with  but  little  experience  are  very  likely  to  be  de¬ 
ceived.  There  is  somethin"  fascinatin"  in  the  beautiful 

O  O 

devices  for  contraction  that  leads  the  student  forward  step 
by  step ;  and  he  is  unwilling  to  leave  anything  unlearned 
that  the  science  renders  possible.”  In  this  connection  he 
makes  the  very  judicious  observation,  that,  "if  the  student 
memorizes  a  greater  number  of  details  than  ho  can  command 
readily,  they  burden  the  mind,  hinder  speed  in  writing,  and 
finally  lead  to  disgust  and  failure.”  Like  many  other  sys¬ 
tems,  that  of  Tachygraphy  possesses  two  "  styles,”  one  style 
in  which  the  system  is  adapted  for  reporting,  and  another 
"fully-written”  stylo,  adapted  for  the  less  rapid  kind  of 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  brief  history  of  stenography  I  would 
mention,  without  attempting  to  particularly  describe  them, 
two  systems  resembling  each  other  in  this,  that  each  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  connection  with  another  invention  having  for  its 
object  a  sort  of  universal  language.  The  first  is  that  of 
Bishop  Wilkins  in  his  "  Essay  towards  a  Ileal  Character  and 
a  Philosophical  Language,”  printed  for  the  Royal  Society,  at 
London,  in  1668;  and  the  second  is  the  "Universal  Line- 
Writing  and  Steno-Phonography,  on  the  basis  of  'Visible 
Speech,’”  by  Alexander  ^Iclville  Bell,  published  at  London 
in  1869. 

Bishop  Wilkins,  in  his  most  remarkable  and  ingenious 
Avork,  having  first  arranged  "all  such  things  and  notions  as 
fall  under  discourse,”  according  to  a  philosophical  analysis 
into  genera,  species,  differences,  etc.,  proceeds  to  invent  a  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  each  sound  represents  a  definite  idea ;  and 
also  a  writing  or  "real  character”  in  which  each  mark  repre¬ 
sents  likewise  a  definite  idea.  This  "real  character”  is  a 
horizontal  line  with  various  marks  joined  to  it  so  as  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  "genus,”  "species,”  &c.,  of  the  idea  to  be  repre¬ 
sented.  For  pronouns,  prepositions,  adverbs,  modes,  &c., 
he  makes  use  of  dots,  strokes  or  points  placed  above,  on, 

(39) 
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or  below  the  line  of  the  "  real  character.”  To  complete  his 
work  he  added  also  two  kinds  of  writing  for  representing 
sounds,  the  one  being  "more  facile  and  simple,  the  other 
more  complicate,  but  with  this  advantage,  that  it  hath  in  the 
shape  of  it  some  resemblance  to  that  configuration  which 
there  is  in  the  organs  of  speech  upon  the  framing  of  [the] 
several  letters,  upon  which  account  it  may  deserve  the  name 
of  a  natural  character  of  the  letters.”  In  the  first  or  more 
simple  writing,  the  consonants  are  represented  by  perpen¬ 
dicular  lines  or  curves  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
small  marks  at  the  top  or  bottom.  The  vowels  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  loops  or  hooks  at  the  top,  middle,  or  bottom  of 
the  consonant  character.  In  the  other  method  of  writing, 
each  sound  is  represented  by  a  figure  intended  to  resemble 
the  configuration  of  the  organs  of  speech  and  the  nature  of 
the  utterance.  To  make  this  more  plain  there  are  engraved 
pictures  exhibiting  the  position  of  the  mouth  parts  for  each 
sound.  Ills  arrangement  of  the  consonants  shows  a  careful 
study  of  the  true  nature  of  their  distinction.  I  omit  those 
not  used  in  English  pronunciation. 

j  Root.  I  Inmost  palate.  |  c  g  ng 
Tongue.  < 

I  .  a  .  ti,  ah  .  r  u.  .b  .  . 

1  P  b  m  f  V 

In  the  above  table  c,  g,  ng,  th,  dh,  sh,  and  zh,  have  re¬ 
spectively  the  sounds  as  heard  in  the  following  words  :  car, 
go,  ^\ng,  ^7dn,  then,  sheer,  a^ure. 

The  consonants  are  described  as  those  letters  "in  the  pro- 
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nounci ng  of  which  the  breath  is  intercepted  by  some  collision 
or  closure  amongst  the  instruments  of  speech;”  the  vowels 
being  those  in  the  pronunciation  of  which  "the  breath  is 
freely  emitted.”  He  calls  the  vowels  6,  d,  d,  a,  d,  and  e 
"greater.”  The  "lesser  vowels”  are  divided  into 

'  ''Sonorous;  of  which  it  may  be  said,  that  they  do  some¬ 
what  approach  to  the  nature  of  consonants,  and  are 
mediae  jwteslatis ;  because  when  they  are  joyned 
with  any  Vowel  to  compose  that  which  we  call  a 
Diphthong,  they  put  on  the  nature  of  Consonants; 
and  when  the^'  are  not  so  joyned,  but  used  singly, 
they  retain  the  nature  of  Voicels,  which  is  the  reason 
why  it  hath  been  so  much  disputed  amongst  some 
Learned  Men,  whether  they  are  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  Vowels  or  Consonants. 

These  may  be  distinguished  into 

r  Labial;  by  an  emission  of  the  breath  through  the 
Lips,  more  Contracted  (w)  [as  in  wc,  or  oo  as  in 
-<  food].^ 

Lingual;  when  the  breath  is  emitted  betwixt  the 
■<  middle  of  the  Tongue  in  a  more  Convex  posture 
and  the  palate  (y)  [as  in  ye,  symbol,  thy,  or  I  as 
in  his]. 

Guttural;  by  a  free  emission  of  the  breath  from  the 
[  Throat  (u)  [as  in  up]. 

Mute;  When  the  breath  is  emitted  through  the  Organs 
of  speech,  being  in  the  same  position  as  before  ;  but 
without  voice ;  to  be  distinguished  as  their  three 
preceding  correspondents,  into 
Labial  (hw)  or  (wh)  [as  in  Wiere] 

Lingual  (hy)  [as  in  /lew  ?] 

Guttural  (h).” 


>  The  worJs  enclose d  in  brackets  I  have  added  in  order  to  explain  the  sounds  in¬ 
tended  to  be  represented. 
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He  considers  j  (as  in  jeer)  a  compound  of  d  and  zh,  and 
ch  (as  in  c/ioer)  a  compound  of  I  and  sh.  The  distinction 
between  what  are  commonly  called  the  hard  and  soft  conso¬ 
nants  {p  and  b,  t  and  tZ,  etc.,)  is  denoted  by  the  Avords  mide 
and  Konoroiis  (or  vocal)  the  latter  having,  as  he  expresses  it, 
"some  kind  of  vocal  sound.”  He  makes  twenty-four  "usual 
diphthongs,”  all  composed  of  the  sound  y  (as  in  j’ard),  or 
V)  (as  in  word),  Avhich  he  treats  as  vowels,  either  "preposed” 
or  "subjo^Tied”  to  another  a’oaa'cI  sound. 

The  short-hand  system  of  A.  M.  Bell,  above  alluded  to, 
is  founded  upon  a  table  of  characters,  each  of  Avhich  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  configuration  of  the  organs  of  speech  upon 
Avhich  the  pronunciation  of  the  sound  represented  by  it 
depends.  These  characters,  or  symbols,  present  thcrefoi’e 
to  the  eye,  a  certain  degree  of  analogy  to  the  sounds  rep- 
I’escntcd,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  adopted  in  his 
"Visible  Speech,”  Avhich  is  itself  an  extremely  ingenious  and 
extended  improvement  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Bishop  Wil¬ 
kins.  His  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  speech  (including  all 
possible  forms  of  utterance),  is  very  accurate  and  minute. 
By  a  skilful  use  of  abbreviations  and  arbitrary  characters  he 
provides  a  system  of  short-hand  apparently  Avell  suited  for 
reporting. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  art 
of  stenography  shows  the  importance  that  has  been  attached 
to  it  by  many  ingenious  and  learned  men,  and  the  unceasing 
effort  that  has  been’  made  to  devise  a  system  of  short-hand 
AA'hich  shall  combine  these  thi’ee  requisites,  simplicity,  legi¬ 
bility  and  brevity. 
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Whether  an^'thing  still  remains  to  ho  done  to  more  fully 
accomplish  this  ohject,  or  whether  one  system  may  not  ho 
hotter  suited  for  one  hind  of  writing  and  another  system  for 
another  kind,  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  "  phonographic  ”  systems  founded  on  Pitman’s  alpha¬ 
bet  are  now  the  most  generally  used,  and  are  thought  hy 
many  to  constitute  the  final  perfection  of  the  art.  Prohahly 
no  other  systems  have  heen  so  skilfully  clahorated  and  im¬ 
proved  upon  from  time  to  time,  and  none  have  had  the 
henefit  of  so  w'ide  a  circulation  and  of  such  earnest  and 
persistent  eftorts  to  secure  their  general  .adoption.  Like  the 
system  of  Taylor  (descrihed  above  p.  3.i)  Pitman’s  "  Phono¬ 
graphy  ”  reduces  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  sounds 
for  which  characters  distinct  in  form  arc  to  be  provided. 
Taylor  reduces  them  to  twenty  alphabetic  consonants,  while 
Pitman  reduces  them  to  twenty-one  phonetic  consonant- 
sounds.  In  Taylor’s  system  a  single  dot  in  one  position 
answers  for  either  one  of  all  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  and 
is  only  used  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  words;  an  e.\[)edient 
which  contributes  very  much  to  the  simplicity  of  the  system 
and  to  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  acquired,  although 
it  detracts  of  course  from  the  legibility  of  the  writing.  In 
Pitman’s  S3*stem  on  the  other  hand,  the  consonant  signs 
only  are  written  first  and  the  other  signs  added  aflerw.ards, 
more  or  less  fully  according  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  re¬ 
quired ;  the  latter  consisting  of  dots  or  marks  in  various 
positions  about  the  consonant-characters. 

The  simplicity  of  the  consonant-characters  in  Pitman’s 
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alphabet,  rendered  possible  by  thus  detaching  the  vowels 
and  diphthongs,  causes  the  phonographic  systems  to  seem 
remarkably  well  adapted  for  the  rapid  writing  of  the  skilled 
and  practised  reporter,  who  learns  to  rely  on  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  consonant-sounds  only,  and  upon  the  frequent 
use  of  word-signs  and  phrase-signs.  For  the  more  ordinary 
jiurposes  of  the  less  rapid  short-hand  writing  a  greater, 
degree  of  accuracy  is,  however,  requited,  particularly  where 
the  writing  is  not  intended  to  be  made  use  of  immediately. 
To  insure  such  accuracy  the  initial  and  final  vowel-sounds 
need  to  be  represented,  and  it  is  often  desirable  to  represent 
them  in  the  middle  of  words.  If,  then,  vowel-sounds  arc  to 
be  represented  at  .all,  it  is  of  course  a  disadvantage  to  the 
writer  to  be  obliged  to  do  so  by  taking  off  the  pen  and 
putting  in  its  pai’ticular  position  the  detached  dot  or  mark ; 
especially  if  he  has  to  write  the  consonant-characters  of  each 
word  first,  and  then  go  back  and  insert  the  vowel-marks, 
or  "vocalize  the  consonant  outline,”  as  it  is  called.  One 
expedient  adopted  to  partially  obviate  this  objection  is,  to 
distinguish  the  accented  vowel  of  a  word  by  writing  the  con¬ 
sonant  outline  either  above,  on,  or  below  the  line  of  writing. 

However  excellent,  therefore,  the  "phonographic”  alphabet 
may  be  as  a  basis  for  a  reporting  system,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  equally  well  adapted  for  the  less  rapid  kind  of 
short-hand  writing  so  often  desired  in  correspondence,  com¬ 
position,  taking  notes,  &c.,  by  persons  who  cannot  devote 
much  time  to  its  study  and  practice.  For  these  purposes 
even  some  of  the  alphabetic  systems  might  be  found  more 
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convenient,  as  for  instance  that  of  Taylor,  whieh  is  equally 
concise  and  much  more  simple  in  method ;  or  that  of  Town- 
drow,  in  which  each  word  is  w’ritten  continuously,  the  vowels 
and  diphthongs  being  represented  by  loop-forms  easily  joined 
and  quickly  written,  like  those  employed  for  some  of  the  con¬ 
sonants  in  the  system  of  Byrom  (1767). 

The  plates  on  the  tivo  following  pages  exhibit  the  alpha¬ 
bets  of  forty-four  systems  published  from  1602  to  1802, 
taken  from  Lewis’s  Historical  Account  of  Short-hand  already 
referred  to;  two  alphabets  of  1632  and  1636  not  given  by 
Lewis;  and  the  alphabet  of  Towndrow  published  in  1837. 
The  one  numbered  47,  is  a  mere  copy  of  that  of  Taylor 
(No.  39).  On  page  48  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  authors  and  the  dates  of  publication  of  the  alphabets 
exhibited. 


BSIBBBBBBBilBDBIBBBB 


EBBBBGBBBBBBBB 


BBBBBBBBBBBDBBI 
BEBBBBBBBBBBGBD 
BBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 
BBIBBBBBBBBBDDBi 
BBBBBBEIBBBBBBBB 
IBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 
BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 
BIBBBBBBBBBBBEDBBB 
EiBBBBBBBBBBBBBIBBBBiBBiEliD, 
BGBBBBEBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 
BBBEBBEBBBBEBBBBBBBBBBBBBBI 
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LIST  OF  THE  ALPHABETS  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  ACCOM¬ 
PANYING  PLATES. 


No 

1. 

AuTiion. 

John  'Villis  .... 

Date 

1G02 

2. 

Edmond  WMlIis  .  .  . 

1G18 

3. 

- Witt  .  .  . 

1G30 

4. 

Henry  Dix  .... 

1G33 

5. 

-  Mawd  .  .  . 

1G35 

G. 

Thomas  Shulton  .  . 

1G41 

7. 

Thomas  Shelton  .  . 

1G50 

8. 

Theophilus  Metcalfe  . 

1G45 

9. 

Jeremiah  Rich  .  .  . 

1GG9 

10. 

John  Farthing  .  .  . 

1G54 

11. 

Job  Everardt  .  .  . 

1G58 

12. 

Noah  Bridges  .  .  . 

1G59 

13. 

William  Mason  .  .  . 

1G72 

14. 

William  Mason  .  .  . 

1G82 

15. 

William  Mason  .  .  . 

1707 

IG. 

Elisha  Coles  .  .  . 

1G74 

17. 

William  Hopkins  .  . 

1G74 

18. 

Lawrence  Steel  .  . 

1G78 

19. 

Abraham  Nichols  .  . 

1G92 

20. 

Francis  Tanner  .  . 

1712 

21. 

Philip  Gibbs  .  .  . 

173G 

22. 

Aulay  Macaulay  .  . 

1747 

23. 

Peter  Annet  .  .  . 

17.50 

24. 

Thomas  Gurney  .  . 

1753 

25. 

Henry  Taplin  .  .  . 

17G0 

2G. 

Thomas  Stackhouse  . 

1700 

27. 

David  Lyle  .... 

17G2 

28. 

Alph:d)et  of  Reason  . 

17G3 

29. 

Mark  Anthony  Mciian 

17G4 

30. 

John  Byrom  .  .  . 

17G7 

31. 

Win.  lloldsworth  &  Wm. 

Aldridge  . 

1708 

32. 

R.  Graves  &  S.  Ashton 

1775 

33. 

Wm.  Williamson  .  . 

1775 

34. 

Thomas  llcrvey  .  . 

1779 

35. 

W.  J.  Blanchard  .  . 

1779 

3G. 

W.  J.  Blanchard  .  . 

178G 

37. 

John  Mitchell  .  .  . 

1782 

38. 

Michael  Nash  .  .  . 

1783 

39. 

Samuel  Taylor  .  .  . 

178G 

40. 

William  Graham  .  . 

1787 

41. 

William  Mavor  .  . 

1789 

42. 

Thomas  Rees  .  .  . 

1795 

43. 

John  Crome  .... 

1801 

44. 

Richard  Roe  .  .  . 

1802 

45. 

- Archisden 

1G32 

4G. 

Ralph  Fogg  (Salem)  . 

li:3G 

47. 

(Printed  at  Boston)  . 

1809 

48. 

Thomas  Towndrow  . 

1837 

COPY  OF  THE  RECORD  OF  DEATHS  OF  THE 
FIRST  CHURCH  IN  ROWLEY,  MASS. 

COMMUNICATED  BV  GEO.  B.  BLODGETTE,  A.  M. 

So  far  as  known  no  record  of  deaths  was  kept  by  the 
church  until  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips, 
second  minister,  in  1696.  This  record  was  then  begun 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Payson,  fourth  minister,  and  con¬ 
tinued  by  him  and  his  successor  the  Rev.  Jedidiah  Jewett 
to  the  time  of  Mr.  Jewett’s  death,  1774. 

"A  copy  of  the  Fii’st  Book  of  Burialls  and  Deaths  of 
the  town  of  Rowley”  was  printed  in  Vol.  V  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Collections.  It  covered  a  period  from  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  town,  1639,  to  1750.  The  names  thero 
printed  are  omitted  here,  except  where  there  is  some 
additional  description  which  will  aid  genealogical  research. 
Mr.  Payson’s  record  often  gives  the  date  one  day  later 
than  the  town  record. 

[rev.  EDWARD  PAYSON,  RECORDER.] 

1696. 

Mercy  Silver,  D"".  Sam“.  March  30. 

Goodw.  [Hannah]  Russell.  July  5. 

1697. 

Caleb  Burbank’s  Infant.  March  25. 

Anthony  Bennet.  May  11. 
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1698. 

Josiah  Wood’s  child  Josiah.  Feb.  2. 

Amos  Stickney,  s.  Andrew.  Feb.  4. 

Tho®.  Dickinson’s  Infant.  Feb.  14. 

Widow  Grant.  Feb.  16. 

Ebenezar  Wheeler,  s.  Jonathan.  April  21. 

A  child  of  Caleb  Jacksons.  May  20. 

Samuell  Mighell.  January  31. 

1699. 

Joseph  Horsley’.  March  30. 

Sarah  Brown,  D"".  Nath".  April  7. 

Thomas  Alley.  May  4. 

Benjamin  Thurston,  s.  Joseph.  June  30. 

Samuel  Silver  his  Infant  New  Born.  July’  20. 

Jonathan  Ilopkinson,  s.  Michael.  July  30. 

Maiy  Platts,  D*'.  James.  August  8. 

James  Dresser,  s.  John  jun*’.  Octol)er  16. 

1700. 

Goody’  Rcila,  wife  Henry’.  October  8. 

Mary  Decker,  Relict  of  John  Decker.  December  25. 
Mary  Silver,  wife  Samuel  Silver.  January’  4. 

Thomas  Tod,  s.  John  Tod.  January’  11. 

1701. 

Sister  Jackson,  wife  Calel*.  April  20. 

Moses  Platts  his  Infant  unl>aptized.  July  16. 

1702. 

James  Tod’s  Infant,  a  Twin  unitaptized.  March  11. 
Sarah  Paison,  my  sweet  !»:il»e.  )  March  20,  both  carryd 
Benjamin  Stewart,  w,  .lames.  )  together  to  y®  grave. 
Moses  Scott,  s.  John.  July  S. 

John  Clark,  jun''.,  s.  Jn".  Clark.  Aug"'.  14. 
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Hannah  Platts,  Infant  D.  Moses.  >  u 

Elisabeth  Jewett,  Infant  D.  John.  ) 

The  aged  widow  Peirson,  relict  of  Deacon  Jn°.  Peir- 
son.  Jan’'.  12. 

Patience  Barker,  Infant  D.  Jacob.  January  24. 

1703. 

AVidow  Deborah  Searls.  March  25. 

Hannah  Scott,  D.  John,  Infant.  July  5. 

James  Platts,  s.  James.  August  18.  Infant. 

Benoui  Bay  ley,  s.  Jonathan.  Nov.  21. 

1704. 

Mark  Prime  his  child  soon  after  born.  April  3. 
Thomas  Leaver.  April  25. 

The  widow  aged  good  Sister  Bayly.  April  29.  Alass! 
B’’.  Jeremiah  Elsworth.  May  6'^''. 

Clark  John  Hopkinson.  May  29. 

Deborah  Trumble.  June  5. 

Samuel  Dickinson’s  young  child  still  born.  Dec.  19. 
Samuel  Dresser,  sen’’.,  dyed  most  suddenly.  Dec.  28. 
Humphery  Hobson,  son  John  Hobson.  January  31. 

1705. 

The  Aged  Widow  Faith  Law.  March  30. 

Hannah  Couper,  D.  Samuel.  SepP.  25. 

Stephen  Peirson,  seiP.  January  25. 

The  widow  Aged  Sister  Palmer.  Feb'^.  20. 

1706. 

Caleb  Hobson,  son  AYilliam.  April  4. 

- Bointon,  son  Samuel.  May  — . 

Hannah  Broclebank,  D.  Joseph.  July  — . 

Joseph  Kilborn,  sen''.  )  Slain  by  y®  Indians  at 
Jeremiah  Nelson.  )  Dunstable.  July  10. 
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Thomas  Spofford.  July  20. 

John  Pickard.  August  5,  being  wounded  by  y®  Enemy 
dyed  at  Billerica. 

Gemini. 

Sarah  Laighton,  an  elderly  maid.  Decemb.  8. 

David  Stewart,  s.  James,  choked  with  a  croeqier  (?). 
Jan^.  10. 

A  young  child  of  Samuel  Primes.  Jan^.  14. 

Sister  Sarah  Greenough  dyed  at  Tauton.  February  10. 

1707. 

Sarah  Bointon,  D.  Benoni.  Aprill  5. 

Widow  [Mary]  Horsley.  May  7. 

Lieu*.  Thomas  Geage,  dyed  at  Port  Royal.  Augs‘.  — , 
William  Jewett,  Infant  son  Abraham.  10-10. 

Two  babes  (Gemini)  of  John  Kindrick.  Feb^.  — . 

1708. 

Elisabeth  Dickinson,  D.  Thomas.  April  1. 

A  young  Infant  of  Nehemiah  Jewetts.  May  16. 

Mary  Jewett,  D.  Joseph,  Drowned.  June  17. 

A  young  Infant  Twin  of  Sam".  Todds  still  born.  June 
18. 

Another  Infant  Twin  of  Samuel  Tods.  June  27. 

Two  Infants  of  Samuel  Laneasters.  Aug®*.  Twins. 
M®.  Jachin  Rainer.  July  8. 

An  Infant  still  born  of  Richard  Clarks.  Aug®*.  19. 

1709. 

Lieu*.  John  Stickney.  - 

George  White,  sen*. - 

Tho.^  Elithorp,  an  aged  neighbor. 


Abraham  Bointon,  gg  ?  Decemb.  1, 

Moses  Bointon,  5  Decemb.  7, 


•The  town  record  gives  '•  Nathaniel.” 
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Jeremiah  Bointon,  son  Caleb  deceased.  June  1. 

Sarah  Jewett,  D.  Nathaniel.  June  26. 

Richard  Dresser,  s.  Jonathan.  Septemb.  9. 

The  widow  Trumble.  Novemb.  20. 

A  child  of  Abraham  Jewets  still  born.  Nov.  21. 

Tho.  Tenny,  his  youngest  child.  Feb^.  9. 

1710. 

Henry  Reiley  aged  ab‘.  82,  not  in  full  comunion.  May 
24. 

Jane  Scott,  D.  John  Scott,  an  Infant.  July  18. 

John  Pickard,  s.  Sam“.  Pickard.  September  17. 
Samuel  Lancaster,  Drowned.  September  19. 

Maria  Kilborn,  D.  Samuel.  September  24. 

The  aged  widow  Todd,  The  [widow]  of  old  M"^.  Jn®. 
Todd.  November  18. 

Amos  Pilsbury,  s.  Amos.  Feb.  19. 

Samuel  Ayres,  slayn  by  y®  Indians  at  Winter  Harbor. 

1711. 

Thomas  Clark,  Infant  s.  Richard.  Aug®‘.  15. 
Mehetabel  Chaplin,  Infant  of  Jeremiah.  Octob®.  31. 
Samuel  Bointon,  Juu®.  froze  to  death.  Decemb^ 

1712. 

M”.  Bennet.  March  26. 

Serg*.  Tho.  Nelson,  sen®.  April  6. 

Richard  Clark’s  Infant  still  born.  Sept®.  5. 

John  Chaplin,  Infant  son  John.  Decemb®.  31. 

Joseph  Chaplin,  son  of  Jeremy.  February  28. 

1713. 

Sarah  Geage,  D.  William,  scalded  to  death.  June  18. 
Daniel  Weicom  his  sou,  a  young  child  unbaptized. 
June  25. 
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Benjamin  Sawyer,  s.  Ezekiel.  July  25. 

Nath”.  Dresser’s  young  child.  - 

Elisabeth  Jewett,  D''.  M™.  [Ruth]  Lunt.  - 

Isaac  Kilborn,  dumb  «&;  deaf  from  his  birth.  Decemb*’. 

19. 

Haunah  Clark,  wife  of  Judah.  Jan^.  28. 

1714. 

Hilkiah  Bointon,  Infant  s.  Hilkiah.  April  28. 

An  Infant  of  Thomas  Geages  still  born.  - 

Sarah  Nelson,  wife  of  Ephraim  Nelson.  June  13. 

M”.  Sarah  Phillips,  relict  of  M'’.  Sam”.,  PasP.  of  Row- 
ley.  July  15. 

Mary  Dresser  widow,  relict  of  Sam”.  Dresser.  August 

21. 

Aaron  Pengry,  sen'.,  dyed  September  19. 

Mary  Sawyer,  wife  of  John  Saw'.  Sep'.  28. 

John  Bointon,  Infant  s.  John.  October  20. 

Sister  Wood,  Aged  widow,  relict  of  Tho.  Wood.  De- 
cemb.  29. 

Ann  Palmer,  the  wife  of  Francis.  Feb^.  27. 

1715. 

Clerk  James  Bay  ley,  honest  Neibor.  March  20. 
Samuel  Nelson,  s.  Joseph.  May  6. 

John  Hodgkin,  Infant  s.  John.  June  10. 

John  Bennet,  s.  John.  July  23. 

Peter  Couper,  s.  Samuel,  drowned.  Aug®‘.  12. 

Jane  Pickard,  D.  Francis  &  Edna.  Sept'.  27. 
Jonathan  Pickard’s  young  child  unbaptized.  JaiP.  3. 
M'®.  Syles  after  long  pining  sickness.  Jan^.  25. 

The  widow  Kilburn,  relict  of  Joseph  Kilborn.  Feb.  9. 
The  Aged  good  widow  Piccard  near  90  old.  Feb.  20. 
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1716. 

Jane  Scott,  D''.  Joseph  Scott.  Aprill  14. 

Mercy  Hopkinsoii,  D^  Jeremiah,  an  Infant.  - ' 

Ezekiel  Laiton,  s.  Ezek”.,  a  young  man  in  his  prime. 
Aug.  24. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  Dickinson.  August  30. 

Amos  Pilsbury,  Infant  s.  Amos.  SepP.  8. 

Another  child  of  Amos  Pilsbury,  both  at  a  birth. 
Thomas  Geage  his  young  child,  )  both  1  ^ 

Judah  Clark  his  young  child,  >  unbaptized.  > 

John  Scott,  Infant  s.  Jn".  Scott.  October  28. 

1717. 

John  Hodgkin,  son  Jn".  March  15. 

John  Dolliver,  s.  John,  drowned  in  o'".  River.  March 
16. 

Mark  Prime,  s.  Sam”.  April.  A  hopefull  child. 
Hannah  Dresser,  D.  Samuel.  May  31. 

Abigail  Layton,  D.  Richard.  May  30. 

Edward  Woodbury,  s.  Sam”.  June  12. 

Johannah  Platts,  D.  Serg*.  Jn°.  Plats.  June  13. 

Sam  Dresser,  called  Jno.  Dresser,  39.  July  23. 
Samuel  Heyden,  dyed  of  a  Lingering  Consumption. 
July  28. 

Dorothy  Pickard,  D.  Francis.  Aug®‘.  25. 

Dunkiu  Stewart  ab*.  (it’s  thot)  an  100  years  old. 
Aug®‘.  30. 

Two  Infant  Twins  of  Moses  Pickards,  soon  after  yy 
were  born.  Oct.  17. 

Solomon  Smith,  an  Infant  of  John  Smith.  Octob’’.  20. 
Ann  Tenny,  wife  of  Samuel.  Decemb''.  22. 

The  Aged  widow  M”.  Johnson.  Decemb’’.  25. 

Joseph  Bointon,  son  of  Hilkiah.  Feb.  8. 

William  Creasie,  senior.  Febr.  9. 

Ebenezar  Forster  of  a  pining  Sickness.  Feb’’^.  25. 
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March  26. 


1718. 

Samuel  Prime  in  his  prime.  March  5. 

Elisal}eth  Hopkinson,  wife  Jonathan.  March  9‘^. 
Hannah  Bointon,  wife  Samuel.  March  13. 
Joseph  Dresser,  dyed  from  home. 

Margaret  Dresser,  widow,  &c. 

M'.  Robert  Greenough.  )  3^ 

Hannah  Shepard.  > 

Rebecca  Dresser,  wife  Lieu*.  John.  April  2. 
Simon  Lull,  only  son  Simon,  drowned.  May  16. 
Elisabeth  Woodberry,  D.  Samuel.  June  26. 
Bridget  Bradstreet,  D.  Moses.  July  22. 

Caleb  Jackson.  Aug®*.  10. 

Dorothy  Rogers,  wife  Robert.  Aug®*.  17. 
Nathanael  Elithorp.  Septemb'.  28. 

John  Choat,  s.  Robert.  October  27. 

John  Pickard,  s.  Francis.  Jan*'’^.  6. 

D^  David*  Bennet,  aged  above  100.  Feb"^.  4. 
Jonathan  Hopkinson.  Feb.  11. 

Joshua  Jewet,  s.  Joshua.  Feb^.  18. 

John  Jackson,  of  great  fame.  Feb’'.  23. 


1719. 

Mehetabel  Sawyer,  D".  Ezek".  April  3. 

Daniel  Chaplin,  s.  Jeremiah.  April  16. 

John  Elithrop  an  Aged  man.  May  5. 

Serg*.  Thomas  Nelson  by  long  consumption.  May  20. 
John  Hobson,  son  of  Ensign  Jn®.  July  22. 

Mark  Prime,  s.  Sam“.  deeeased.  Aug®*.  13. 

O'".  Sister  Mary  Hartshorn  wife  Jn“.  Septemb’’.  16. 
James  Davis,  son  Moses  &  Hanah.  Septemb.  18. 
John  Pickard,  son  Jonathan.  Nov".  12. 


‘Misprinted  “Daniel”  in  Vol.  V,  page  260. 
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Rebecca  Hodgkin,  D'.  John.  Decemb.  19. 

Lydia  Todd,  wife  Sam”,  jun*'.  Feb.  7. 

1720. 

Daniel  Thirston,  Jun'.  March  10. 

Edna  Pickard,  D.  Francis.  March  20. 

Ezekiel  Layton,  s.  Richard.  May  30.  >  Qgjjjjjjj 
John  Layton,  s.  Richard.  June  6.  S 
Abigail  Hodgkins,  wife  John.  June  18. 

Deborah  Nelson,  wife  Ephraim.  June  29. 

Mary  Nelson,  Infant  D.  Ephraim.  July  4. 

Mighill  Creasie  Jun'.  July  15. 

Moses  Pilsbury,  Infant  s.  Amos.  July  27. 

Nehemiah  Hopkiuson,  Infant  s.  Jeremiah.  Sept.  24. 
Jn®.  Dresser’s  D'.  Martha’s  Infant  illegitimate  child. 
Nov'.  23. 

Peter  Woodberry  s.  Sam”.  Jan'y.  5. 

Nathaniel  Hammon’s  Infant  uubaptiz”.  Jan^.  29. 

1721. 

Sarah  Palmer,  D.  Thomas  jun'.  April  — . 

Ruth  Bointon,  D.  Hilkiah.  July  — . 

Mary  Barker,  D.  Jacob.  - 

Tho.  Burtby’s  Infant,  unbaptized.  August  2. 

Thomas  Saunders,  s.  Edward.  August  14. 

Mary  Birtby,  wife  Thomas.  August  17. 

Sarah  Peirsou,  wife  Joseph.  Felo  de  se,  poor  Sarah !  I 
Sept'.  2. 

The  Aged  Widow  Platt.  Novemb'.  16. 

Phillip  Nelson.  Decemb'.  4. 

Mehetabel  Pickard,  D'.  Francis.  Jan'y.  — . 

Aun  Jewet,  Abraham  Jewel’s  widow.  Feb.  9. 

1722. 

Jonathan  Wood,  Infant  8“.  Thomas.  March  11. 
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John  Sawyer,  after  long  languishing.  April  2. 
Samuel  Killborn,  aft*’,  long  languishing.  April  22. 
Jane  Pilsbury,  D*".  Amos.  May  10. 

Samuel  Jewett,  s.  Joshua.  June  4. 

Benjamin  Sawyer,  s.  Ezek“.  June  8. 

Nathan".  Bayley,  very  suddenly.  July  21. 

Hannah  Woodberry,  wife  Sam".  SepP.  27. 

Mark  Prime.  Octob’'.  8. 

Abigail  Clark,  wife  Richard.  Octob''.  17. 

Thomas  Hart,  a  young  youth.  Octob''.  24. 

Widow  Hester  Birtby.  Octob''.  30. 

Francis  Palmer’s  Infant,  lived  ab*.  an  hour.  Nov''.  4. 
Hannah  Wood  berry,  D'^.  Samuel.  Nov'.  9. 

B''.  Nathanael  Barker,  an  Aged  man.  )  jjQygjnbr  jq 
Sarah  Palmer,  wife  Francis  jun'.  > 

Sarah  Pickard,  D'.  Jonathan.  Nov'.  16. 

Eliphelet  Payson,  his  Infant  born  alive.  >  jg 
Judith  Platts  wife  Serg*.  Ju°.  Platts.  J 
Sarah  Rogers,  Avife  John.  Nov'.  20. 

Elisabeth  Broclebank,  wife  Joseph.  Novem'.  21. 

The  Aged  Widow  Weicom.  November  24. 

Jane  Payson,  wife  Eliphalet.  ?  25. 

Jane  Bointon,  D'.  Hilkiah.  > 

Priscilla  Jewet,  wife  Stephen.  Decemb'.  28. 

John  Pilsbery,  s".  Amos.  Jan'^.  14. 

Mary  Pilsbery,  D'.  Amos.  Jan'^.  17. 

Mary  Creasie,  D'.  Jonathan.  Jan'’^.  26. 

Widow  Mary  Creasie,  of  a  consumption.  Jau'^.  30. 
Jeremiah  Birtby,  a  good  brother.  Feb'’’.  5. 

James  Platts,  a  child,  son  James.  Feb'^.  14. 

The  widow  Lydia  White.  Feb'^.  25. 

1723. 

Elisabeth  Pilsbery,  D'.  Amos.  March  4. 
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Joseph  Kilborn.  March  5. 

Capt.  John  Peirson.  March  12. 

James  Brown.  March  12. 

Deacon  Timothy  Harris.  March  24. 

Stephen  Peirson,  Infant,  s".  Stephen.  March  28. 
Ezekiel  Layton,  Infant,  s”.  Richard.  April  3. 

Mary  Bennet,  wife  John.  April  7. 

Robert  Rogers,  sadler.  April  18. 

John  Smith.  April  20. 

Elisabeth  Chaplin,  D"".  Jeremiah.  May  3. 

Sarah  Palmer,  D''.  John,  scalded.  June  21.. 
Solomon  Jewett,  s“.  Stephen.  July  6. 

Abigail  Bradstreet,  wife  Moses,  juu’’.  July  11. 
Jane  Pickard,  D'’.  Francis.  July  16. 

An  Infant  of  John  Bayly’s  still  born.  July  17. 
Sarah  Creasie,  wife  Jonathan.  July  28. 

Hannah  Johnson,  D*".  Sam”.  Sep"".  22. 

Hannah  Platts,  wife  James,  juu''.  SepP.  28. 
Jeremiah  Birtby,  s".  Jonathan.  Octob''.  26. 

Ezekiel  Laighton,  of  Piles  &  Strangary.  Nov"^.  22. 
Widow  Ann  Smith.  December  12. 

James  Brown,  a  child  lost  in  y®  fields.  Feb.  3. 
Grace  Canady,  ■widow.  February  19. 

1724. 

Lieut.  John  Dresser.  March  14. 

The  widow  Elithorp,  Relict  of  John.  March  21. 
Jane  Sawyer,  D''.  Ezekiel.  March  25. 

John  Bradstreet,  s".  Moses.  May  12. 

Samuel  Kelly,  s".  Samuel.  May  24. 

Sarah  Bridges,  D^.  Ju°.  June  9.  )  Qgjjjjjji 
Ruth  Bridges,  D^  Jn°.  June  11.  > 

Edw.  Payson’s  Infant,  still  born.  Aug®‘.  29. 
Samuel  Duty,  s".  Sam”.  SepP.  3. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ORDERLY  BOOK  OF  THE  REGIMENT  OF  ARTILLERY 
RAISED  FOR  THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE 
TOWN  OF  BOSTON  IN  1776. 

[Continued  ft'om  Vol.  XIII,  page  252,  Part  4.] 


COMMUNICATED  BY  JAMES  KIMBALL. 


Head  Quarters  Boston  Nov.'  S'*.  1777. 

The  Col.®  takes  this  early  opportunity  to  return  his 
thanks  to  the  Gentlemen,  Officers,  Non  Commission’d 
Officers  &  Matrosses  for  their  extraordinary  Military  & 
Soldier-like  behavour  on  the  Rhode  to  &  from  Camp  & 
the  polite  treatment  the  Inhabitants  rec.**  from  them. 
Such  conduct  will  always  keep  the  Regiment  in  high 
esteem  &  they  never  need  fear,  being  well  supply’d  & 
kindly  treated  whenever  called  out  to  March  through  the 
Country. 

The  Col.®  declares  to  the  Regiment  that  he  was  almost 
assured  of  Victory  &  Success  by  the  Spirit  &  Willingness 
with  which  they  turn’d  out  on  Occasions  when  there  was 
a  probability  to  go  on  the  Island  to  attack  the  Enemy. 

Notwithstanding  their  Prodigious  fatigues  he  Never 

o  o  o 

once  heard  a  Complaint  &  the  Reg.*  may  depend  upon  it 
he  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  lay  the  whole  matter 
before  the  Gen.*  Court  by  way  of  petition  &  exert  every 
nerve  in  his  power  to  gett  them  some  allowance  for  great 
fatigues. 


Head  Quarters  Boston  Nor.'  5.“*  1777. 

Order’d 

That  Cap.*  Lincoln  with  his  Company  embark  this  day 
for  Hull. 
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That  Cap.‘  Phillip’s  Company  hold  themselves  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  embarke  for  Castle  Island  this  Day  by  two  oClock, 
P.  M.,  Lieu.*  M®Clure,  Lieu.*  lugersol  &  Lieu.*  Prince  of 
Cap.*  Edes’s  Company  to  embarke  with  them.  A  flatt 
Bottom  boat  will  be  ready  for  them  at  the  Boat  Wharf 
near  the  Col’s. 

Cap.*  Bradle  will  have  a  detachment  in  readiness  to 
embark  at  a  Minute’s  warning  for  Knoddle’s  Island  from 
his  Company,  two  Commis.**  OflScers,  two  Sergt.®,  two 
Corpl.®  &  12  Men,  including  Bombardiers  &  Gunners. 

That  a  Guard  of  one  Serg*,  one  Corporal  &  6  Men  be 
raised  this  Morning  to  keep  with  the  Militia  at  the  Guard 
house  in  the  Common  &  that  a  Centinel  be  planted  at  the 
Colonel’s  &  one  at  the  Granery. 

By  Order  Col.“  T.  Crafts. 


Head  Quarters  Boston  Nov.*  5.***  1777. 

Order’d 

That  a  General  Court  Martial  sett  this  Day  at  10  oClock 
at  the  Laboratory  for  the  Tryal  of  such  prisoners  as  shall 
be  brought  before  them. 

Major  Melvill,  President. 

Lieut.  White,  Judge  Advocate. 

Major  Melvill  is  desired  to  fill  all  vacancy s. 

By  Order  Col.”  T.  Crafts. 


Head  Quarters  Boston  Nov.*  O.***  1777. 

Order’d 

That  a  Gen’  Court  Martial  be  held  tomorrow  Morning 
at  the  Laboratory  at  10  oClock,  A.  M.,  for  the  Tryal  of 
Cap.*  Bradle  Company  for  Desertion. 

Lieut.  Col.”  Revere,  President. 

Lieut.  Benj.  White,  Judge  Advocate. 
That  the  Captains  make  out  their  pay  Rolls  or  abstracts 
from  Oct.*  1.®*  to  Nov.*  1.®*  as  soon  as  possible ;  both  for 
Oflicers  and  Men  that  went  on  the  expedition  to  Rhode 
Island,  with  the  Volunteers  and  Return  theni  to  the  Col.” 
That  Quarter  Master  Audebert  make  an  immediate  re- 
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turn  to  the  Col.”  what  Officers  drew  their  rations  at  Tiver¬ 
ton  &  how  much. 

The  Col.”  earnestly  desires  the  Captains  would  see  that 
the  Articles  of  War,  for  the  regulation  of  the  Troops  in 
the  pay  of  this  State,  be  read  to  their  respective  Compa¬ 
nies  the  last  Wednesday  in  every  Month  (this  Month 
excepted  &  request  they  may  be  Read  to  the  Men  as  soon 
as  possible),  and  the  standing  Orders  every  fortnight,  the 
Col.”  has  a  few  to  deliver  to  the  Captains. 

The  Col.”  desires  the  Captains  would  look  to  the  State 
of  the  Arms  in  their  respective  Companies  &  see  that 
they  are  repaired  &  kept  clean  &  fitt  for  Action ;  also 
their  other  equipments  &  be  very  perticular  on  inspection 
days  ( Wednesdays ) . 

Order’d  that  the  Men  immediately  deliver  in  what  Am¬ 
munition  they  have  «fe  that  the  Captains  Apply  to  the 
Commissaiy  of  Ordnance  desire  him  to  have  at  least 
20  rounds  of  Cartridges  suitable  size  for  their  Guns  to 
deliver  on  any  emergency. 

The  Col.”  has  the  Musician  Books  ready  to  deliver  to 
the  Captains  for  their  fifes  at  8-8.  The  Captains  will 
draw  one  for  each  life  &  charge  it  to  them. 

On  any  Alarm  l>y  day  or  night  the  Officers  &  Men  in 
Town  are  Ordered  immediately  to  Repair  to  the  Parade 
in  the  Common  Compleatly  equipt  for  Action. 

By  Order  Col.”  T.  Crafts. 


Head  Quarters  Boston  Xov.*^  11. 1777. 

Order’d 

That  the  Quarter  blaster  Sergeant  attend  at  the  Labor¬ 
atory  at  4  oClock,  P.  M.,  on  Tuesdays  &  Frydays  to 
receive  the  returns  for  provisions.  The  Captains  will  see 
that  the  returns  are  made  in  person. 

By  Order  Col.”  T.  Crafts. 


Head  Quarters  Boston  Nov.'  13. 1777. 


Order’d 

That  the  Adj.*  repremand  Serg.‘  Brown  of  Cap.‘  Todd’s 
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Company,  at  the  head  of  the  Reg.*  this  Evening  at  Roll 
Call  for  his  not  attending  to  Orders  delivered  him  &  his 
Negligence  in  letting  the  Prisoner  escape  when  he  was 
Officer  of  the  Guard. 

The  L.*  Col.“  takes  this  opportunity  to  acquaint  all  the 
Non  Commission’d  Officers  in  the  Reg.*  that  he  is  quite 
ashamed  of  the  Unsoldierlike  behavour  of  Serg.*  Brown 
in  taking  upon  himself  to  Judge  of  the  propriety  of 
Orders  and  iu  not  strictly  following  the  orders  Delivered 
him  by  the  Serg.*  he  relieved  by  which  Neglect  the  Pris¬ 
oner  made  his  escape.  Nothing  could  induce  the  Col.® 
to  pass  over  so  great  a  Crime  but  his  former  Good  be¬ 
havour,  but  he  is  determined  for  the  future  that  he  will 
punish  with  the  utmost  severity  all  such  uusoldierlike 
behavour  &  Orders  that  Serg.*  Brown  be  released  from 
his  confinement. 

By  Order  Col.®  P.  Revere. 


Head  Quarters  Boston  Nov.*  30.“*  1777. 

Order’d 

That  a  Regimental  Court  Martial  be  held  tomorrow  at 
the  Laboratory  at  10  oClock  for  the  Tryal  of  such  Pris¬ 
oner  as  shall  be  brought  befiu’e  them. 

Cap.*  Joii."  \V.  Edes,  President. 

Order’d,  That  no  Non  Commissioned  Officer  or  Matross 
shall  hire  his  Duty  done  &  if  any  iu  future  are  found 
Guilty  of  such  Ill-practices  Boath  he  that  hired  his  Duty 
to  be  done  &  the  person  who  accepted  to  be  hired  shall 
be  tryed  by-^  a  Court  Martial  for  disobcdiance  of  Orders. 

Order’d,  That  no  Officer,  Non  Commis’d  Officer,  or 
Matross  be  absent  fr(»m  any  Guard  by  Day  or  Night  with¬ 
out  leave  first  obtained  from  the  commanding  Officer  of 
said  Guard  &  tlieii  not  more  than  two  at  a  time  except 
the  Guard  Consists  of  more  than  thirty  iuclnding  Officers. 

By  Order  Col.®  T.  Crafts. 


Head  Quarters  Boston  Dec.  4.“*  1777. 
Report  having  been  made  to  me  that  the  Sergeants  & 


Corporals  are  so  totally  Negligent  of  their  duty  as  to  suf¬ 
fer  the  Centinels  to  relieve  themselves  without  the  Cor¬ 
poral,  to  prevent  such  Unmilitary  &  Scandalous  conduct 
in  future. 

Order’d 

That  if  any  Sergeant  suffer  any  such  conduct  in  future 
or  any  Corporal  does  be  so  presumtious  as  to  permit  a 
Centiiiel  to  be  relieved  without  his  being  present,  they 
may  depend  on  being  punished  with  such  severity  as  will 
make  them  examples  to  the  Reg.*  &  put  a  final  stop  to 
such  atrocious  Crimes.  No  Centinel  is  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  relieved  but  by  a  Corporal.  The  Serg.**  will  take 
care  never  to  be  absent  so  as  to  give  the  Corporals  an 
opportunity  to  lay  the  fault  on  him. 

By  Order  Col.°  T.  Crafts. 

Head  Quarters  Boston  Dec.*  5.***  1777. 

Order’d 

That  a  Regimental  Court  Martial  be  held  at  the  Labo¬ 
ratory  tomorrow  Morning  at  10  oClock  for  the  Tryal  of 
such  prisoners  as  shall  be  brought  before  them. 

Cap.*  Todd,  President. 

By  Order  Col.“  T.  Crafts. 


Boston  Dec.*  6.***  1777. 

Proceedings  of  a  Regimental  Court  Martial  held  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  Reg.*  of  Art.’'  by  Order  Col."  Tho.® 
Crafts  for  the  Tryal  of  James  Grace  &  Tho.*  Cleverly, 
of  Cap.*  Edes’  Company. 

Cap.*  Todd  President. 

Prisoners’  Crimes. 

Grace,  Neglect  of  Duty.  Pleads  Guilty. 

Cleverly,  Stealing.  Pleads  Guilty. 

The  Court  after  maturely  considei  ing  the  Evidence  & 
Nature  of  the  Crimes  are  of  Oppinion  that  James  Grace 
is  Guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  22nd  Article  of  War  &  do 
sentance  that  he  be  reduced  to  the  ranks,  &  that  Thomas 
Cleverly  is  also  Guilty  of  a  Breach  of  the  16***  article  of 


war  &  do  sentance  him  to  be  Whip’d  ten  lashes  on  his 
naked  back  with  a  Cat  O  Nine  tails. 

Signed  W.“  Todd  President. 

The  Col.°  approves  of  the  above  Sentance  of  the  Court 
&  Orders  it  to  be  put  in  execution  tomorrow  Morning 
immediately  after  Roll-Call. 

Proceedings  of  a  Regimental  Court  Martial  held  at  the 
Laboratory  for  the  Tryal  of  Ebenezer  Chamberlain  Serg.* 
in  Cap.*  Todd’s  Company,  Dec'.  1®*,  1777. 

By  Order  Col.°  Crafts. 

Jon.*  W.  Edes  President. 

Prisoners  Crime  Leaveing  his  Guard  &  suffering  others 
to  do  the  like.  The  prisoner  pleads  Guilty  of  leaveing 
his  Guard  but  denies  suffering  others  to  do  the  like.  No 
evidence  appearing  to  support  the  last  part  of  the  charge, 
the  prisoner  says  in  his  defence  that  he  ordered  the  Cor¬ 
poral  to  take  care  of  the  Guard  in  his  absence,  which  did 
not  exceed  half  an  hour,  &  as  he  had  known  the  Commis¬ 
sion’d  Officers  when  on  Guard  to  give  Sergt.®  &  Corpl.* 
liberty  to  leave  the  Guard  for  a  little  time  he  thought  he 
had  a  right  to  take  the  same. 

The  Court  after  duly  considering  the  evidence  &  the 
Nature  of  the  crime  are  of  Opinion  that  the  prisoner  be 
reduced  to  the  Ranks — &  recommend  him  to  the  Colonel’s 
Favour. 

Signed  Jon.*  W.  Edes  President. 

The  Col.°  Approves  of  the  above  sentance  &  Orders  it 
to  be  executed  at  Roll-Call  this  Evening. 

Order’d  that  Roll-Call  be  at  4  oClock  till  further  orders. 


Head  Quarters  Boston  Dec.'  24.***  1777. 
M.'  Quarter  Master  Symons  haveing  informed  me  that 
he  proposes  Quiting  the  Reg.*  on  the  First  Day  of  Jan.^ 
Order’d  that  all  the  Companies  Acct.®  be  rendered  in  & 
Settled  with  him  by  the  28***  Instant  &  that  all  Commis.** 
Officers  settle  with  him  as  to  rations,  &c.,  by  s'*  Day. 

Order’d  that  the  Adjutant  with  one  Second  Lieu.*  from 
each  Company  &  all  the  Men  off  Duty  Assist  in  remove- 
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ing  the  Cannon  this  Day  to  the  late  Barracks  West  Bos¬ 
ton. 

The  Barracks  being  ready  for  the  Men — 

Order’d  that  as  many  of  the  Companies  go  into  Bar¬ 
racks  this  day  as  possible  &  that  each  Cap.‘  see  that  the 
whole  are  in  Barracks  to  Morrow. 

By  Order  Col."  T.  Crafts. 


Order’d  That  Adj.*  Newhall,  L.*  Lincoln,  L.*  Arm¬ 
strong,  L.*  Hart,  L.‘  Edes,  with  the  Men  oft’  Duty  Attend 
at  lioll-Call  A.  M.  &  see  that  the  cannon  Waggons,  &c., 
are  removed  from  the  Park  to  the  Barracks  at  West  Bos¬ 
ton. 

By  Order  Col."  T.  Crafts. 

Wednesday  24.“'  Dec.'' 


Head  Quarters  Boston  Dec.''  24.“'  1777. 

Order’d 

That  Roll-Call  on  Lord’s  Days  in  the  Afternoon  be  held 
at  half  after  four  oClock. 

By  Order  Col."  T.  Crafts. 


Head  Quarters  Boston  Dec.'’  29.*''  1777. 

Order’d 

That  a  Regimental  Court  Martial  be  held  to  Morrow  at 
10  oClock  at  the  Laboratory  for  the  Tryal  of  such  Pris¬ 
oners  as  shall  be  brought  l)efore  them. 

Jon.  W.  Edes  President. 

By  Order  Col."  T.  Crafts. 

Proceedings  of  a  Regimental  Court  Martial  held  in  the 
Reg.*  of  Art.’’  (kmnnanded  by  Col."  Tho.  Crafts  by  Order 
of  the  Col."  the  29“'  Day  of  Dec.''  1777. 

President  Cap.*  Edes. 
Prisoners’  Crimes. 

Nicholas  Bowen,  Absent  from  Duty. 

Milbern  Omey,  Bombardier,  Denying  his  Duty. 

The  Court  after  mature  Consideration  are  of  Oppinion 
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that  Omey  is  not  Guilty  of  Refusing  his  Duty  as  he  had 
several  times  mounted  Guard  as  a  Corporal. 

Bowen  Pleads  Guilty.  The  Court  do  Sentance  that  he 
wear  a  clogg  chained  at  his  legg  three  days  &  do  his  tower 
duty  with  it  chained  on  his  Legg. 

Signed  Jon.“  W.  Edes  President. 

The  Col.”  approves  of  the  above  sentance  &  Orders  it 
to  be  put  in  execution  this  Afternoon  at  Roll-Call  &  Dis¬ 
charges  Omey  in  consequence  of  his  haveiug  Acted  as 
Corporal. 


Head  Quarters  Boston  Jan.’"  4.“*  1778. 

To  the  Non  Commission’d  Officers  &  Matrosses  in  the 
Reg.‘  under  my  Command. 

I  have  according  to  my  promise  to  you  on  y”  S'*  of 
Nov.*^  Apply’d  to  the  Genei’al  Assembly  of  this  State  on 
your  behalf  for  some  Allowance,  which  has  exceeded  my 
most  sanguine  expectations,  the}'"  haveing  Granted  a  bounty 
equil  to  those  in  the  Continental  service,  they  receiveing 
26  pounds  with  a  deduction  of  5  pounds  &  you  rec.*  21 
pounds  without  any  deduction.  Also  to  those  who  en¬ 
gaged  for  6  pounds  in  Addition  of  50  Dollars  or  15 
pounds.  I  was  Informed  by  the  Treasurer  (last  evening) 
he  would  have  the  Notes  ready  to  Deliver  some  time  this 
AVeek.  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  Altho’  the  Duty  is 
somewhat  hard  at  present,  we  shall  soon  have  such  an 
Addition  to  the  Reg.‘  as  will  make  it  very  easy.  The 
State  haveing  done  so  much  on  their  part,  I  expect  from 
you  an  Implicit  Obediance  to  all  Orders,  &  that  they  are 
Obey’d  with  willingness  &  Spirits,  as  I  am  Determined  to 
punish  any  Disobedience  in  future  with  the  Greatest  se¬ 
verity,  therefore 

Order’d 

That  Bombardiers  &  Gunners  go  on  duty  as  private 
Centinels  till  further  Orders. 

That  Each  Cap.*  make  out  a  Return  Immediately  of  all 
the  Non  Commission’d  Officers  &  Matrosses  who  have 
been  Inlisted  into  the  Reg.*  &  are  now  in  &  are  Entitled 
to  receive  the  Additional  Bounty  of  15  pounds. 
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That  every  Commission’d  «fe  Non  Commis.'’  Officer  Use 
every  power  he  is  invested  with  to  Discountenance  &  put 
an  end  to  that  Unprofitable  and  Scandalous  Vice  of  Curs¬ 
ing  and  Swearing.  Also  to  that  pernicious  &  ruinous 
practice  of  Gameing  with  Cards,  &c.,  which  so  much 
prevails  to  the  ruin  of  many.  That  the  Orderly  Serg.** 
attend  every  day  at  the  Laboratory  for  Orders.  That 
Cap.*  L.*  Ingersol  take  the  Command  of  Cap.*  Batch’s 
Comp.y  till  further  Orders. 

By  Order  Col.®  T.  Crafts. 


Head  Quarters  Boston  Jan.^  4.***  1778. 

Order’d 

That  a  Court  Martial  be  held  at  the  Laboratory  to  mor¬ 
row  at  11  oClock  for  the  Tryal  of  such  prisoners  as  shall 
be  brought  before  them. 

Cap.*  Phillips  President. 

By  Order  Col.®  T.  Crafts. 

Proceedings  of  a  Regimental  Court  Martial  held  in  the 
Regiment  of  Artill.^  commanded  by  Col.®  Tho.®  Crafts, 
by  Order  of  the  Col.®  Jan.^  5.***,  1778,  for  the  tryal  of 
such  prisoner  or  prisoners  as  shall  be  brought  before 
them. 

Cap.*  Phillips  President. 
Prisoners’  Crimes. 

Eph.“  Potter  for  Neglect  of  Duty  &  disobediance  of 
Orders. 

Daniel  Sullivan  for  Neglect  of  Duty. 

The  Court  after  mature  deliberation  are  of  Oppinion 
that  Eph.®*  Potter  is  Guilty  of  the  Crime  alleged  against 
him  &  Sentance  him  to  be  Reduced  to  the  Ranks. 

And  Daniel  Sullivan  to  be  put  on  fatigue  six  days  at 
the  Laboratory. 

Signed  Turner  Phillips  President. 

The  Col.®  Approves  of  the  Above  Sentance  of  the 
Court  &  Orders  it  to  be  put  in  execution  as  soon  as  may 

be. 

Jan.y  6.  The  Court  is  Dissolved. 

By  Order  Col.®  T.  Crafts. 
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Head  Quarters  Boston  JanJ  6.***  1778. 
Guards  as  Usual. 

Order’d  That  every  Non  Commissioned  Officer  &  Ma- 
tross  retire  to  their  Barracks  at  Tattoo  Beating  &  if  any 
are  caught  in  the  streets  or  out  of  their  barracks  they  are 
to  be  reported  &  may  expect  to  be  punished. 

By  Order  Col.®  T.  Crafts. 

Proceedings  of  a  Regimental  Court  Martial  held  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  Reg.‘  of  Artl.'  Commanded  by  Col.® 
T.  Crafts  Jan.^  6.“*  1778. 

Cap.*  Todd  President. 

Prisoner’s  Names :  James  M*Million,  Milbern  Omey, 
John  Courad  Osemos. 

Crimes. 

James  M'Million  for  Neglect  of  duty  pleads  not  Guilty. 

Milbern  Omey  for  refusing  to  do  duty  as  a  Matross 
pleads  Guilty.  > 

John  Conrad  Oremos  for  neglect  of  duty  pleads  Guilty. 

The  Court  after  haveing  duly  considered  the  nature 
of  the  Crimes  are  of  Oppiuion  that  James  M'Million  is 
Guilty  of  the  crime  alledged  &  that  he  be  reduced  to  the 
Ranks. 

That  Milbern  Omey  should  have  comply’d  with  the 
Orders  lately  issued  by  Col.®  Crafts  after  which,  provided 
he  thought  himself  wronged,  he  might  have  had  redress, 
as  is  Allowed  in  the  rules  &  Regulations,  therefore  for 
disputing  himself  the  Legallity  or  Illegallity  of  Orders  & 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  same,  do  sentance  him  to  be 
Reduced  to  the  Ranks. 

That  John  Conrad  Osemos  haveing  behaved  himself  so 
as  to  obtain  a  good  Character  from  his  Officers  &  it  ap¬ 
pearing  to  this  Court  his  intentions  were  to  attend  his 
Duty,  but  was  mistaken  in  the  time  a  little,  therefore 
are  of  Oppinion  that  he,  on  his  promising  in  publick  for 
the  future  to  diligently  attend  his  duty,  be  discharged. 

Signed  W.“  Todd  President. 

The  Col.®  Approves  of  the  above  sentance  of  the  Court 
Martial  &  orders  it  to  be  put  in  execution  as  soon  as  may 
be. 
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Head  Quarters  Boston  Jaii.^  IS.***  1778. 

The  Honorable  Council  of  this  State  having  put  my 
Eeg.‘  under  the  commands  of  the  Hon’ble  Major  General 
Heath  till  further  Orders. 

Ordered  that  all  the  Commission’d,  Non  Commis’d  Offi¬ 
cers  &  Matrosses  in  my  Reg.*  are  to  Obey  the  s.**  Major 
Gen.'  Heath  as  their  General  Officer  &  to  Observe  &  fol¬ 
low  all  such  Orders  &  Instructions  as  they  shall  from  time 
to  time  receive  from  him. 

By  Order  Col."  T.  Crafts. 


Head  Quarters  Boston  Jan.^  16.*'*  1778. 
The  Gen.'  Court  Martial  whereof  Col."  Henry  Jackson 
is  President  which  was  to  have  sett  this  Day  is  to  sett  on 
^Monday  next  at  the  usual  time  &  place,  of  which  all  the 
members  will  take  due  notice  &  give  their  Attendance. 

By  Order  Major  Gen.'  Heath. 


Head  Quarters  Boston  Jan.^  17.*'*  1778. 

The  frequent  changing  of  the  Garinson  makes  it  Neces¬ 
sary  again  to  repeat,  that  in  case  of  an  Alarm,  Disturb¬ 
ance,  or  tire,  all  the  Troops  are  to  be  immediately  under 
Arms,  at  their  Alarm  posts,  ready  to  receive  such  Orders 
as  may  be  sent  them.  Until  further  Orders  the  Square 
before  Head  Quarters  is  assigned  as  the  post  for  all  Con¬ 
tinental  Officers  &  Soldiers  W'ho  may  be  in  Town ;  such 
of  Col."  Craft’s  Reg.*  of  Artillery  as  are  Quartered  in 
town  at  the  State  Laboratory  and  Artl.'^  Shed ;  Major 
Procter’s  Detachment,  except  such  of  Cap.*  Stutson’s 
Comp.y  as  may  be  off  Duty,  in  the  Fort  on  Fort  Hill ; 
those  of  Capt.  Stutson’s  Company  who  are  not  on  Guard 
at  the  Ordnance  Store  in  Brattle  Sti’eet.  The  D.  Q.  M. 
Gen.'  on  any  such  Occasion  will  Order  all  his  Waggoners 
to  the  Continental  Stable  where  they  are  to  harness  the 
Horses  &  fix  them  to  the  Waggons  &  there  wait  for  fur¬ 
ther  Orders. 


By  Order  Major  Gen.'  Heath. 
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Head  Quarters  Boston  Jan.^  18. 1778. 

The  Court  whereof  Brigadier  Gen.*  Glover  was  Presi¬ 
dent  by  Order  of  the  lO.***  Ins.*  to  enquire  into  the 
grounds  of  a  Complaint  exhibited  by  L.*  Gen.*  Burgoyne 
against  Col.®  Ilenly  Late  Commanding  OflScer  of  the 
American  Troops  at  Cambridge,  after  mature  Consider*a- 
tion  are  of  Oppinion  from  the  evidence  offered  on  the  side 
of  Gen.*  Burgoyne  against  Col.®  Henly  it  will  be  most 
for  the  honour  of  Col®.  Henly  as  well  as  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  Interested,  that  the  Judgment  of  a  Court  Mar¬ 
tial  should  be  taken  on  his  Conduct  during  his  Command 
at  Cambridge. 

The  Gen.*  Approveing  the  Oppinion  of  the  Court  Or¬ 
ders  that  a  Special  Gen.*  Court  Martial  set  on  Tuesday 
next  at  ten  oClock,  A.  M.,  at  the  Court  house  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  for  the  Tryal  of  Col.®  David  Henly  late  Command¬ 
ing  Officer  at  that  Post  accused  by  L.*  Gen.*  Burgoyne  of 
a  General  tenor  of  Language  &  conduct  perniciously 
criminal  as  an  Officer  &  unbecoming  a  Man,  of  the  most 
Indecent,  Violent,  Vindictive  Severity  against  Unarm’d 
Men  and  of  Intentional  Murder. 

Brigadier  Gen.*  Glover  President. 

L'*  Col.®  Tudor  is  desired  to  act  as  Judge  Advocate. 
All  evidences  &  persons  concerned  to  attend  the  Court. 

Major  Procter  will  strictly  Enjoin  the  Officers  &  Sol¬ 
diers  of  his  detachment  punctually  and  Daly  to  Attend 
Boll-Call,  of  w'hich  the  Gen.*  is  Inform’d  there  has  of  late 
been  too  much  Neglect. 

By  Order  Major  Gen.*  Heath. 


Boston  Jan.y  18.***  1778. 

Regimental  Orders 

Order’d  that  six  Bombardiers  Attend  every  day  at  the 
Laboratory  from  Roll-Call  till  12  oClock,  P.  M.,  and  from 
half  after  2  oClock  till  Roll-Call,  A.  M.,  in  the  room  of 
those  who  w’orked  there.  Those  who  cannot  Do  Duty 
for  want  of  Cloaths  arc  to  attend  at  the  Laboratory. 

Order’d  that  the  Bombardiers  be  excused  from  Ceutiuel 
Duty  till  further  Orders. 
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Order’d  that  a  Eegimental  Court  Martial  be  held  at  the 
Laboratory  to  Morrow  at  10  oClock  for  the  Tryal  of  such 
Prisoners  as  shall  be  brought  before  them. 

Cap.*  Gray  President. 

Ordered  that  a  Court  of  enquiry  sett  on  Tuesday  Next 
at  10  oClock  at  the  Laboratory  to  enquire  into  the  Con¬ 
duct  of  Adjutant  Newhall  towards  Andrew  Hill  who  has 
entered  a  complaint  to  me  of  being  Ill  Used. 

Cap.*  Gill  President. 

By  Order  Col.®  T.  Crafts. 


Head  Quarters  Boston  Jan.^  19.*’’  1778. 
Regimental  Orders 

Order’d  that  the  Superior  OflScer  of  the  two  Appointed 
for  the  Day,  shall  Attend  at  the  Laboratory,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  shall  be,  to  see  the  working  party  are  constant  at  the 
hours  Appointed,  &  Diligently  attend  at  their  work ;  he 
is  also  to  have  a  list  of  their  Names  returned  to  him,  & 
have  it  call’d  over  every  Morning,  Noon,  Afternoon,  & 
Night,  &  he  is  only  to  go  the  rounds  in  the  Night,  the 
Younger  Officer  will  go  the  rounds  in  the  day  time  &  at 
Night. 

Order’d,  That  no  one  in  future  shall  leave  any  Guard 
by  Day  or  Night  &  it  is  Order’d  that  the  Mess  they  belong 
to  shall  carry  them  their  provisions  ready  cook’d. 

Order’d  that  James  Grace  in  Cap.*  Edes’  Company  re¬ 
duced  to  the  Ranks  Dec.*  6*’’  be  restored  to  his  former 
place  as  Bombardier. 

That  Nath.’  Fowle  in  Cap.*  Marett’s  Comp.’^  Reduced 
to  the  ranks  Aug.®*  15*’’  be  restored  to  his  former  place  as 
Gunner. 

That  Ebn."^  Chamberlin  in  Cap.*  Todd’s  Company  Re¬ 
duced  to  the  ranks  Dec.*  1®*  be  restored  to  his  rank  as 
Corporal. 

That  Milbern  Omey  of  Cap.*  Balche’s  Company  Re¬ 
duced  to  the  ranks  Jan.*^  8*’’  be  restored  to  his  rank  as 
Bombardier. 

Order’d  that  a  Gen.'  Court  Martial  be  held  at  the 
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Laboratory  to  Morrow  Morning  at  10  oClock  A.  M.  for 
the  Tryal  of  And.’^  Hill. 

L.*  Col.®  Revere,  President. 

L.*  White,  Judge  Advocate. 

Order’d 

That  the  Court  of  Enquiry  be  Adjourn’d  till  Wednes¬ 
day  10  oClock. 


By  Order  Col.®  T.  Crafts. 


Head  Quarters  Boston  Jan.’^  20.***  1778. 

Benjamin  Evens  private  Soldier  in  Cap.*  Trescott’s 
Comp.y,  Col.®  Henley’s  Regiment,  Tryed  at  the  Gen.* 
Court  Martial,  whereof  Col.®  Henry  Jackson  is  President, 
for  Desertion.  The  Court  finds  the  prisoner  guilty  and 
Sentance  him  to  receive  fifty  lashes  on  his  Naked  Back 
and  be  Mulct  one-half  the  pay  due  to  him  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Officers  who  went  after  him  that  he  Join 
his  Regiment. 

Burgal  Capernaum,  private  soldier  in  Cap.*  Keith’s 
Company,  Col.®  M.  Jackson’s  Regiment,  Try’d  at  the 
Gen.'  Court  Martial,  for  refuseing  to  joyn  his  Comp’y 
when  Ordered. 

The  Court  finds  the  prisoner  Guilty,  and  Sentance  him 
to  receive  two  hundred  Lashes  on  his  Naked  Back,  and 
mulct  him  half  the  pay  Due  to  him  to  defray  any  charges 
that  may  have  occur’d.  W-“  Isaacson,  private  soldier  in 
Col.®  Henley’s  Reg.*,  Try’d  at  the  same  Gen.*  Court  Mar¬ 
tial  for  Desertion.  The  Court  find  the  prisoner  Guilty, 
and  Sentance  him  to  receive  one  hundred  Lashes  on  his 
Naked  Back,  and  be  Mulct  twenty  dollars  of  his  pay  to 
repay  Cap.*  Tucker  the  Bounty  he  had  given  him  for  en¬ 
tering  on  Board  his  ship. 

The  Gen.*  Approves  the  foregoing  sentances,  and  or¬ 
ders  them  to  be  put  in  Execution,  on  Thursday  Next,  at 
11  oClock  at  the  usual  place,  by  the  Drummers  of  Col.® 
Henley’s  Reg.*,  Remiting  one  hundred  stripes  to  Caper¬ 
naum,  Adj.*  Dunkerly  to  see  the  sentances  perform’d,  the 
Mulcts  to  be  severally  stop’d  and  pay’d,  agreable  to  the 


Order  of  the  Court,  and  the  Culprits  to  Join  their  Regi¬ 
ment.  The  troops  in  town  to  Attend  the  punishments. 

The  Commanding  Officer  of  Col.“  Henley’s  Rcg.‘  will 
Immediately  Appoint  a  Regimental  Court  Martial  for  the 
Tryal  of  Augustus  Barre,  Edw.*‘  Bradford,  John  Bryant, 
John  Johnson,  Rich.**  Smith,  John  During  and  Daniel 
Wingate,  private  Soldiers  in  said  Reg.‘  and  now  confined 
in  the  Main  Guard  ;  whose  crimes  are  properly  cognizable 
by  a  Regimental  Court  Martial. 

By  Order  Major  Gen.*  Heath. 


Head  Quarters  Boston  Jan.^  21.**"  1778. 

The  following  being  the  Disposition  of  Col."  Craft’s 
Reg.*  of  Artillery,  the  Officers  &  Matrosses  are  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness,  to  repair  to  the  several  posts 
Assign’d  them,  on  the  shortest  notice  ;  Cap.*  Edes,  Cap.* 
Marret,  and  Cap.*  Phillips,  with  their  Companies,  to  Cas¬ 
tle  Island  ;  Cap.*  Todd,  with  his  Company  to  Governors 
Island ;  Cap.*  Cushing,  and  Lincoln,  with  their  Compa¬ 
nies,  to  Hull ;  Cap.*  Ingersol,  with  his  Company,  to  Dor¬ 
chester  Point,  and  Heigths  ;  Cap.*  Gill’s  Company,  with 
two  field-pieces  to  Bunker’s  Hill;  Cap.*  Gray,  with  his 
Company,  to  Fourt-Hill ;  Cap.*  Bradle,  with  his  Com¬ 
pany,  to  Noddles-Island ;  Lieu.*  Col."  Revere,  &  Major 
Melvill,  are  to  relieve  each  other  in  Command,  at  Castle 
Island. 

Col."  Crafts  to  Superintend  the  whole,  he  is  to  remain 
in  Boston,  and  Give  Such  Orders  from  time  to  time  for 
the  well  Appointment,  and  proper  Management  of  the 
Artillery,  at  the  several  posts,  as  may  be  Necessary,  he 
will  frequently  represent  the  State  and  Condition  of  the 
several  posts  to  the  Gen.*  and  in  Case  of  an  Alarm,  will 
immediately  repair  to  and  Attend  him  ;  Col."  Crafts  will 
jdease  as  soon  as  possible  to  plant  four  pieces  of  suitable 
Cannon  in  the  Block  House  on  Governor’s  Island,  with 
the  Necessary  Apparatus.  The  Commanding  Officer  at 
Cambridge  will  statedly  send  to  Head  Quarters,  a  Coppy 
of  the  Report  of  the  Guard,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
prisoners,  &  their  several  Crimes. 

By  Order  Major  Gen.*  Heath. 
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Head  Quarters  Boston  Jan.^  23.^  1778. 

Proceedings  of  a  Gen.*  Court  Martial  held  at  the  Labo¬ 
ratory  on  the  20.*'*  Ins.*  for  the  Tryal  of  And."'  Hill,  ]Ma- 
tross  in  Cap.*  Cushing’s  Company,  Col.®  Craft’s  Keg.* 

L.*  Col.®  Kevere,  President. 

L.‘  Edes,  Judge  Advocate. 

Prisoner’s  Crimes. 

Abusive  Language  &  oflering  to  strike  the  Adj.*  with 
the  Butt  of  his  Gun. 

Pleads  not  Guilty. 

The  Court  upon  Oath  are  of  Opinion  he  is  Guilty  of 
the  Crimes  Aledg’d  against  him,  &  Sentance  him  for  the 
first  Crime  to  receive  ten  lashes  on  his  Naked  Back  with  • 
a  Cat-O-Nine  tails. 

Signed  Paul  Revere,  L.*  Col.®,  President. 

The  Col.®  Approves  the  Sentance  of  the  Court  Martial 
and  orders  it  to  bo  put  in  Execution  on  Saturday  after 
Roll  Call  in  the  morning.  All  the  Reg.*  in  Town,  off 
Duty  to  be  Paraded. 

The  Court  is  Dissolved. 

By  Order  Col.®  T.  Crafts. 

Proceedings  of  a  Court  of  inquiry  held  in  the  Reg.*  of 
Artl.’’  Com.**  by  Col.®  Crafts  by  Order  the  Col.®  to  En¬ 
quire  into  the  conduct  of  Adj.*  Newhall  against  And.'" 
Hill  Matross  in  Cap.*  Cushing’s  Comp.^,  Jan.^  21.®*  1778. 

Cap.*  Gray,  President. 

Judge  Advocate,  L.*  White. 

The  Court  after  maturely  considering  Evidences  for  & 
■against  Adj.*  Newhall  are  of  Oppinion  that  it  will  be 
much  for  the  good  of  the  Reg.*  that  the  oppinion  of  a 
Court  Martial  be  taken  on  the  case. 

Signed  Cap.*  Gray,  President. 

The  Col.®  Approves  of  the  Sentance  of  the  Court  of 
Enquiry,  and  Orders  that  Gen.*  Court  Martial  be  held  at 
the  Laboratory  toMorrow  at  10  oClock  for  the  Tryal  of 
Adj.*  Newhall  on  a  Complaint  Entered  against  him  by 
And.""  Hill. 

Major  Melvil,  President. 

By  Order  Col.®  T.  Crafts. 

Proceedings  of  a  Gen.*  Court  Martial  held  at  the  Labo- 
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ratory  for  the  Tryal  of  Adjutant  Increase  Newhall  By 
Order  Col.®  T.  Crafts. 

Major  Melvil,  President. 

Judge  Advocate,  L.*  White. 

The  Court  met  according  to  order,  Cap.*  Marret  pro¬ 
tested  against  ■  setting,  for  several  reasons,  and  was  ex¬ 
cused  by  the  President.  Cap.*  Phillips  was  desired  to 
take  Cap.*  Marrett’s  seat  which  he  did.  The  Court  was 
adjourned  till  twelve  oClock.  The  Court  met  at  12 
oClock  according  to  adjournment  and  Proceeded  to  Busi¬ 
ness. 

Prisoner’s  Crime,  Abusing  Andrew  Hill  when  under 
Arms. 

Pleads  not  Guilty  but  confesses  he  struck  him  when 
under  Arms. 

The  Court  after  Maturely  Considering  the  Evidence 
for  and  against  Adjutant  Newhall  are  of  Oppinion  Altho’ 
they  do  not  mean  to  encourage  unnecessary  strikeing,  yet 
are  of  Oppinion  that  in  the  present  case  the  provocation 
was  so  great  the  Adj.*  is  to  be  Justified  for  what  he  did 
and  therefore  acquit  him  with  Honour. 

Signed  Tho.*  Melvil,  President. 

The  Col.®  Approves  the  Sentence  and  Oppinion  of  the 
Court  and  the  Adj.*  is  discharg’d  with  Honour. 

The  Court  is  Dissolved. 

By  Order  Col.®  T.  Crafts. 

I  To  be  eontinued.] 

Note.  From  Jan.  13th,  1778,  the  hand-writiog  is  that  of  Serg*!- 
Major  William  Russell. 
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NOTICE  OF  THE  SOUTHWARD  FAMILY  IN  SALEM. 

By  William  Leavitt. 

George  Southward,  the  first  of  that  name  in  Salem, 
came  from  Scotland,  about  the  year  1749,  when  he  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  then  went  to  sea,  and 
soon  rose  to  be  a  commander  of  vessels.  In  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war,  while  in  command  of  a  privateer,  he  was 
captured  and  confined  in  the  Mill  Prison,  Plymouth, 
England,  for  many  months.  Capt.  Samuel  Foote,  of 
Salem,  was  a  fellow  prisoner  with  him.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  members  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  having 
joined  it  Aug.  25,  1766.  He  was  also  a  Free-mason  and 
a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Essex  Lodge  of  Masons  of  Salem. 
He  received  his  degrees  abroad.  After  having  retired 
from  the  sea,  he  had  an  oflSce  in  the  Custom  House. 

He  married,  Nov.  25,  1755,  Anne  Phelps,  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Phelps,  and  a  sister  of  Rachel  Phelps,  who 
married  Capt.  Daniel  Hathorne. 

He  had  four  children  :  — 

George,  see  below. 

William,  married  Hannah  Hutchinson,  !Nov.  22,  1788  j 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  and 
married  there. 

Jonathan,  married,  Nov.  26,  1783,  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Ebenezer  and  Lydia  (Brown)  Peirce. 

Mary,  married,  1st,  Capt.  Jonathan  Radax,  Jan.  16, 
1791 ;  secondly,  Capt.  William  Ramsdell,  Aug.  15,  1802. 
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In  1815  Capt.  Ramsdell  removed  with  all  his  family  to 
Milford,  X.  H.,  taking  with  him  also  his  wife’s  father, 
who  died  in  a  week  after  arriving  at  Milford  from  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey,  being  in  his  85th  year. 

George  Southward,  the  second  of  the  name,  the  son 
of  George  and  Anne  (Phelps)  Southward,  began  his  sea¬ 
faring  life  when  he  w’as  eighteen  years  old,  with  Capt. 
Joseph  White  in  the  Privateer  Sloop  Revenge,  wdiich 
was  the  first  Privateer  out  of  Salem  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

He  was  a  master  mariner,  and  owned  a  sloop  which 
plied  between  Salem  and  Boston  as  a  packet.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  Feb.  24,  1778,  Sarah  Gale,  a  sister  of  Edmund 
Gale,  a  soldier,  and  Samuel  Gale,  a  drummer  in  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  arm}’’,  both  distinguished  for  their  patriotism. 
In  1785,  Oct.  27,  he  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Pasca 
Foote,  for  his  second  wife.  He  died  January,  1824, 
aged  68. 

He  had  six  children  :  — 

John,  died  unmarried. 

William,  died  unmarried,  Aug.  10,  1818,  Oct.  28. 

Jonathan  Radax,  born  Dec.  29,  1791  ;  married  April 
28,  1819,  Margaret  Browui ;  resides  in  Herbert  street, 
Salem. 

Richard,  married  Sarah  Fillebrown. 

George  (see  below). 

iSallg,  died  young. 

George  Southward,  the  third  of  the  name,  son  ot 
George  and  Sarah  (Gale)  Southward,  was  a  mariner,  and 
was  lost  at  sea  January,  1814,  in  the  schooner  Hare, 
Capt.  Moses  Yell,  of  Salem. 

He  married  Aug.  12,  1799,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Priscilla  (Webb)  Welcome.  Thomas  Welcome  W'as 
a  baker  on  Derby,  corner  of  Daniels,  street. 
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He  had  three  sons: — George,  Thomas  Welcome  and 
William. 

Gkorge  Southward,  the  fourth  of  the  name,  son  of 
George  and  Sarah  (Welcome)  Southward,  born  in  April, 
1803.  In  eai’ly  life  was  a  member  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
firm  of  Kimball  &  Southward.  ’  lie  always  felt  a  profound 
interest  in  art  matters,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the  persis¬ 
tency  of  friends  from  the  study  of  this  profession  in  early 
life.  He  died  in  Salem  on  Saturday,  Feb.  19,  1876,  in 
his  seventy-third  year,  unmarried. 

"It  was  at  the  age  of  about  thirty-five,  feeling  himself 
out  of  his  sphere,  that  he  determined  to  relinquish  lousi¬ 
ness  and  turn  his  attention  to  art.  Previous  to  this,  he 
had  exercised  his  talent  under  some  restrictions  necessi¬ 
tated  by  business  duties,  and  in  his  store  window,  on 
Essex  street,  had  been  exhibited  his  first  painting,  'The 
Tight  Shoe.’  After  devoting  himself  to  his  new  calling 
he  became  a  companion  of  Ames  of  Boston,  and  spent 
much  time  in  that  artist’s  studio,  giving  himself  chiefly  to 
copying  portraits,  in  which  he  excelled.  He  accompanied 
the  late  Mr.  Ames  to  Europe^  and  spent  some  time  in 
study  in  Italy.  During  his  stay  in  Rome,  he  painted 
from  life  a  fine  portrait  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  and  this  still 
hangs  in  his  studio  in  Salem.  Returning  to  America, 
Mr.  Southward  devoted  himself  closely  to  his  studies, 
and  became  one  of  the  finest  colorists  in  the  profession. 
It  was  in  portraits,  figures  and  fruit  pieces  that  he  ex-i 
celled,  though  many  of  his  interiors  and  landscapes  are 
finely  executed.  Among  his  master-pieces  may  be  enu¬ 
merated  his  portrait  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  a  copy  of  Stewart’s 
'Washington,’  a  copy  of  a  portrait  of  Governor  Endicott, 
and  one  of  Guido’s  'Aurora.’  This  last  was  one  of  his 
latest  works,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  character  and 
coloring.  Of  a  quiet,  retiring  disposition,  he  was  seldom 
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seen  outside  of  his  studio  in  the  bank  building  on  Central 
street,  Salem.  Here  he  created  his  pictures,  here  he 
executed  his  work  in  quiet,  and  here  he  lived,  single  and 
alone,  outside,  of  the  world’s  bustle  and  gaze.  Never 
seeking  fame  and  seldom  exhibiting  his  pictures  in  public, 
though  receiving  many  personal  friends  in  his  studio,  he 
did  not  become  as  well  known  to  the  world  as  have  many 
artists  of  far  less  talent.  His  amiable  and  mild  disposi¬ 
tion  and  kindness  of  heart  made  him  a  near  friend  to  his 
pupils  and  acquaintances,  and  none  can  be  found  to  speak 
except  in  the  warmest  of  terms  of  the  man  who  has  now 
peacefully  passed  away.” — Boston  Daily  Globe,  Feb.  21, 
1876. 


